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His  White  House  beat  covers  the  world 

Shortly  after  his  promotion  to  White  House  correspondent,  Morton  Kondracke  accompanied  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford  on  his  visits  to  Japan,  South  Korea  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Then  Kondracke  visited  other 
trouble  spots  around  the  world. 

His  comprehensive  dispatches  included  the  historic  arms  talks  with  Leonid  Brezhnev,  and: 

★  An  outstanding  interview  with  Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  in  which  she  confided 
her  suspicions  of  CIA  interference  in  her  country 

★  Disclosure  of  U.S.  contacts  with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 

★  A  revealing  look  at  Vietnam  two  years  after  U.S.  withdrawal 

★  A  sensitive  portrait  of  life  in  Calcutta 

Morton  Kondracke’s  versatility  and  investigative  abilities  are  well-known  to  Sun-Times  readers. 
He’s  another  reason  why  editors  who  want  national  and  foreign  news  with  an  extra  dimension 
choose  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


- Editor^ s  Report - 

A  newspaper 
ci’edo 

By  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 

Editor-in-chief,  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

SAN  SIMEON  —  1974  was  a  long  and  difficult  year,  a 
year  of  great  strain  for  our  country’s  political  and  economic 
systems  alike.  Simultaneous  with  the  Watergate  shattering 
of  top  national  leadership  has  been  the  continuing  pain  of 
runaway  inflation,  marked  by  ever-growing  unemployment 
and,  for  me,  personal  sadness.  Alto¬ 
gether  —  a  not  too  happy  year. 

Thus,  as  1974  ends,  we  look  back 
with  a  few  fond  memories.  But  with 
the  New  Year,  this  is  a  time  not 
only  for  looking  back.  This  is  the 
time,  primarily,  for  restating  basic 
principles  as  we  chart  a  course  for 
what  lies  ahead. 

It  is  as  important  for  newspapers 
as  it  is  for  people  to  chart  their 
courses  and  to  reaffirm  their  prin¬ 
ciples.  To  this  end  I  have  turned 
today  —  as  so  often  in  the  past  — 
W.  R.  Hearst  Jr.  to  guidelines  established  by  my  fa¬ 
ther  for  his  newspapers. 

The  following  statements  by  Pop  were  first  published 
in  his  new'spapers  during  the  dark  depression  years  of  the 
'30s.  They  are  being  repeated  here  at  this  time  because 
they  reflect  his  conviction  —  and  mine  —  that  constructive 
basic  principles  in  every  human  enterprise  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  repeatedly. 

Here  are  his  w'ords,  only  slightly  abridged  —  and  they 
are  burning  words  which  express  exactly  the  principles  of 
publishing  which  all  The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  and  will 
continue  to  follow  in  1975.  And  for  as  long  as  they  are 
published. 

From  and  for  the  record: 

“The  Hearst  Newspapers  are  American  papers  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  American  people. 

“They  support  the  American  system  of  government, 
the  American  Constitution.  American  institutions  and 
American  ideals. 

“They  labor  to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

“They  are  opposed  to  all  the  various  forms  of  tyranny 
which  our  American  forefathers  came  to  this  country  to 
avoid. 

“They  are  opposed  to  intolerance,  as  well  as  to  fanati¬ 
cism. 

“Thev  are  opposed  to  race  prejudices  and  to  class  con¬ 
flict. 

“They  believe  in  opportunity  for  all  and  equality  before 

law. 

“They  believe  in  the  capitalistic  system,  which  is  the 
only  practical  economic  system  of  proven  worth  and  with 
adequate  reward  for  merit. 

“They  believe  with  Thomas  Jefferson  that  the  least 
governed  country  is  the  best  governed  country,  particularly 
in  view  of  recent  political  experiments  which  have  done 
nothing  but  prove  that  the  most  governed  countries  are  the 
worst  governed  countries. 

“They  are  in  favor  of  .\mcrican  independence,  Ameri¬ 
can  rights  and  liberties,  free  speech,  free  assembly,  free¬ 


dom  of  thought  and  action,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

“They  arc  advocates  of  rugged  individualism,  and  of  the 
industrial  independence  and  enterprise  which  have  made 
our  country  the  richest  and  greatest  in  the  world. 

“They  are  opposed  to  government  by  any  clique  or 
class. 

“They  believe  in  democracy. 

“They  believe  that  America  should  be  for  Americans 
and  that  Americans  should  be  for  America. 

“Those  who  do  not  approve  of  these  policies  would  bet¬ 
ter  not  take  our  papers,  because  they  are  the  policies  which 
will  be  adhered  to.” 

It  would  be  insufferably  presumptuous  of  me  to  alter 
these  publicly  announced  principles  of  my  father  in  any 
way.  They  are  in  the  very  core  of  my  being  as  a  newspa¬ 
perman,  and  certainly  I  see  no  reason  for  changing  them. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  times  change  and  tastes 
change  and  the  rules  of  human  behavior  change  with  the 
passing  generations.  So  that  is  why  is  seems  important  for 
me  to  add  a  few  extra  declarations. 

As  editor-in-chief  of  The  Hearst  Newspapers,  I  have 
another  major  guiding  principle  to  add  to  those  of  my  fa¬ 
ther.  That  principle  is  to  avoid  playing  up  or  putting  an 
undue  spotlight  on  the  tawdry  cheapness  and  corruption 
which  exist  in  so  much  of  today’s  society. 

Morals  and  behavior  have  become  much  looser  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  but  the  backbone  of  this  nation  always  has  been 
composed  of  disciplined  people  —  people  of  good  will  who 
have  both  intelligence  and  good  taste. 

These  are  the  people  we  want  to  cultivate  as  readers. 

These  people  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  —  not  the  vulgar, 
the  profane,  the  posturing  who  pose  as  intelligentsia  and 
sneer  at  all  that  is  worthwhile.  The  ones  who  get  so  much 
attention  these  days. 

Many  of  these  people  claim  to  be  liberals.  In  my  book  a 
real  liberal  is  one  who  respects  the  sincere  views  of  others 
and  expects  his  own  views  to  be  respected  —  or  at  least 
tolerated  without  derision. 

More  good  will  among  ourselves  is  what  this  country 
needs,  along  with  more  compassion  and  the  kind  of  nation¬ 
al  unity  which  only  a  re-examination  of  traditional  values 
can  bring.  Those  values  took  us  a  long,  long  way. 

My  father  believed  in  this  country  of  ours,  and  so  do  I. 
More  to  the  point,  he  believed  in  the  people  of  this  country. 

He  believed  in  their  inherent  wisdom  and  common 
sense.  He  believed  they  could  and  would  make  hard  and 
proper  decisions  when  they  were  properly  informed. 

He  believed  that  they  could  and  would  —  when  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  facts  —  win  wars  against  recessions,  depres¬ 
sions  and  social  evils  just  as  they  had  won  wars  against 
tyranny  and  all  forms  of  repression. 

He  believed  the  free  press  of  this  country,  both  print 
and  electronic,  had  a  moral  responsibility  to  report  —  as 
news  only  —  the  hard  facts  on  all  the  issues  so  the  public 
could  reach  its  own  decisions  based  on  truth  rather  than 
emotions  or  the  opinions  of  commentators. 

He  believed  the  opinions  of  editors,  editorial  writers 
and  columnists  should  always  be  conspicuously  identified 
as  such  and  should  never  be  woven  into  the  truthful  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  story. 

He  believed  that  the  fountainhead  of  this  nation’s 
strength  was  not  big  government,  but,  rather,  the  com¬ 
bined  pow'er  of  our  millions  of  people  when  committed  to 
high  goals  for  themselves,  for  their  neighbors,  and  for  their 
country. 

So  do  I. 

May  all  of  you  who  read  these  words  have  a  happier 
new  year. 


Reprinted  from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Sunday,  Dec.  29,  197^ 


The  Harris  1100. 

Unmatched  flexibility  in  a  stand  alone 


The  Harris  1100  Editing  and  Proofing  Terminal  has  a  lot  of  features 
that  assure  high  productivity.  And  easy  operation.  Proved  in  more 
than  a  million  hours  of  operation  in  new.spaper  plants. 

Easy  to  read  11"  X  15"  element  character  matrix.  Bright  and  clear 
green  phosphor  images.  Easy  to  locate,  bright  solid  cursor. 

Fast  and  flexible.  12  editing  control  keys  do  it  all.  Fifty  line,  one  or 
two  column  display.  Custom  characters.  Wire  stripping.  Eight  multi¬ 
code  keys. 

As  a  stand  alone,  the  Harris  1 100  can  pay  for  itself  in  any  newspaper. 
When  you  are  ready  for  full  electronic  input,  it  can  be  integrated  into 
an  on-line  Harris  2500  System. 

Write  Harris  Corporation,  Harris  Composition  Systems  Division, 
P.O.  Box  2080,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


The  News 
is  the  most 
powerful 
medium  in 
Buffalo. 


Here’s  Proof... 


In  1973,  national  advertisers  placed  more  than  78%  of 
their  daily  ROP  newspaper  dollars  with  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  That  same  year  more  than  500  products 
and  services  were  advertised  EXCLUSIVELY  in 
The  News 

The  News  (6-day)  also  published  more  linage  in  all 
categories  than  the  other  newspaper  (7-day}. 

Over  12,120,000  MORE  lines  of  Total  advertising. 
Over  8,870,000  MORE  lines  of  Retail  advertising. 
Over  3,260,000  MORE  lines  of  Classified  advertising. 
Over  726,000  MORE  lines  of  ROP  General 
advertising. 

Over  255,000  MORE  lines  of  Financial  advertising. 

Daily  vs.  daily.  The  News  leads  the  other  newspaper  in 
31  of  the  32  Media  Records  retail  classifications 
including... 

90%  of  all  Department  Store  Linage 
90%  of  all  Furniture  and  Appliance  Linage. 

98%  of  all  Drug  Store  Linage 

97%  of  all  General  Merchandise  Store  Linage 

88%  of  all  Garden  Store  Linage 

68%  of  all  Real  Estate  Linage 

65%  of  all  Food  Store  Linage 

The  Simmons  Local  Index,  1972,  details  the  readership 
of  The  News.  An  audience  unmatched  by  any  medium 
in  Buffalo. 


Daily  News  Audience 

%  of  ADI 

Total  Adult  Readers 

54% 

Total  Women  Readers 

56% 

Total  Women  Readers  (18-49) 

66% 

Total  Men  Readers 

52% 

Adult  Readers  with  household  income 
of  $15,000  or  more 

62% 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

18- 21— G  reat  Lakes  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19- 22 — ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspapermen,  The  Breakers,  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

19-22 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Producing  the  Afternoon  Newspaper, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

19- 31 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  Seminar.  Reston,  Va. 

22- 25 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mid-Winter  Workshop. 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

23- 25— Arizona  Newspapers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Braniff  Place.  Tucson. 
Aril. 

23-25 — Alabama  Press  Association  Journalism  Foundation  and  University  of 
Alabama  Management  Workshop,  U.  of  Alabama.  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 

23- 25 — Kentucky  Press  Assn.  Annual  Winter  Convention,  Galt  House.  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

24- 2fr— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar.  City  Editor's  Job,  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26- 29 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Winter  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Diplomat  Hotel.  Hollywood-by-fhe-Sea.  Fla. 

27- 31 — KNIT  Seminar.  EDP  and  the  Systems  Approach  to  Problem  Solving 
and  Decision  Making.  Miami,  Fla. 

30 —  Feb.  I — Tennessee  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention  and  UT-TPA  Press 
Institute.  Hilton  Airport  Inn,  Nashville,  Tonn. 

31 —  Fob.  2 — Ohio  News  Photographers  Assn.  Education  Seminar,  Stouffor’s 
Cincinnati  Inn,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 

2-8 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Mid-Winter  Meeting.  Boca  Raton 
Hotel,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

2- 14— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Reston,  Va. 

3- 16— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  Boon  or  Boondoggle?,  Washington,  D.C. 

6-7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Workshop. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

8- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sates  School. 
Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

9- 12— Southern  Classifed  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Business  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

13-15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton-Columbus 
Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

13-15 — Oklahoma  Press  Assn.  Mid-Winter  Convention,  Lincoln  Plaza  Inn, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  54th  Annual  Meeting,  Fort 
Worth  Hilton  Inn,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

16-18 — American  Press  Institute  Publishers.  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50.000  circulation),  Reston.  Va. 
16-18 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief 
News  Executives  (newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 
16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Future  of  Public  Schools,  Duke  U., 
Durham.  N.C. 

20- 22 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  St.  Paul  Hilton,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

20- 22 — Georgia  Press  Assn.  Press  Institute,  Georgia  Center  tor  Continuing 
Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

21- 23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Meeting. 
Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

21-23 — National  Classified  Telephone  Supervisors  Annual  Clinic,  Pick- 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago.  III. 

21-23 — [MORE]  First  West  Coast  Counter  Convention,  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

21-23 — New  York  Press  Association  Annual  Mid-Winter  Convention,  The 
Americana.  Albany,  N.Y. 

21-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  of  Directors  and 
Standing  Committees  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Marco  Beach  Hotel,  Marco 
Island,  Fla. 

26-28 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Seminar,  Hyatt 
Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago.  111. 

'  28 — March  2 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention. 
Sheraton  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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When  youVe  looking  for 
a  production  computei^  give 
your  business  manager  a  weak. 


And  vice  iierta. 


Maybe  you're  looking  at  computerized 
typesetting.  Or  maybe  you're  looking  for  a 
business  computer.  Whatever  the  case, 
it  only  makes  sense  to  talk  to  Digital  because 
we're  the  one  company  that  links  the  two  in 
a  way  that  makes  an  awful  lot  of  sense. 

The  link  is  TABS-8. 

TABS-8  is  a  comprehensive  newspaper 
business  system  that  handles  all  your  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  And  just  as  important,  it  can 
automatically  back-up  our  DECset-8000 
typesethng  computer  for  overloads  and 
trouble  spots. 

Already  installed  in  50  newspapers, 
TABS-8  (Typesetting  Application  Business 
System)  is  a  proven,  flexible  system  that 
includes  six  fully-developed  applications: 
circulation,  paid  in  advance/mail, 
advertising,  payroll,  accounts  payable. 


and  general  ledger. 

Developed  specifically  for  newspaper 
business  processing,  TABS-8  can, 
for  example, 

•  print  bundle  labels,  delivery  slips, 
and  truck-routing  and  distribution  reports; 
.  process  detailed  sales  analysis  reports  for 
circulation  and  advertising; 

.  generate  management  reports  necessary  to 
control  operations  and  find  problem  areas. 

And  dozens  of  other  jobs.  All  the  while 
providing  reliable  back-up  to  your 
production  computer. 

The  TABS-8  system  is  based  on 
the  most  popular  family  of  minicomputers 
ever  made  —  the  PDP-8.  It's  serviced  and 
supp)orted  by  a  worldwide  staff  of  over  2500 
field  service  engineers.  And  Digital  offers 
experienced  software  consulting  and  train¬ 


ing  for  both  production  and  business 
operations. 

TABS-8  for  business.  DECset-8000 
for  typesetting.  Two  outstanding  systems 
with  a  bonus:  automatic  back-up  for  each 
operation. 

Call  your  local  Digital  office,  or  write  for 
our  DECset-8000  and  TABS-8  literature: 
Typesetting  Digital  Equipment  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Maynard,  Massachusetts  01754. 

(617)  897-5111,  ext.  2138.  Europ)ean  head¬ 
quarters:  81  route  de  I'Aire,  1211  Geneva  26. 
Tel:  42  79  50.  Digital  Equipment  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  11500,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
K2H  8K8.  (613)  592-5111. 


Your  Direct  Line 
to  the 
Insurance 

World 


When  you  need  facts  or  comment  about  auto, 
home,  life,  or  other  personal  lines  of  insurance, 
pick  up  your  phone  and  call  us  collect. 


Our  staff  of  former  newsmen  will  try  to  give  you 
the  information  right  away.  If  we  don  t  know  the 
answers,  well  get  them  from  someone  who  does 
and  call  you  back  in  time  for  your  deadline. 

When  you  want  comment  from  the  world's 
largest  auto  and  home  insurer,  we  ll  arrange  for 
you  to  talk  with  one  of  our  top  executives. 

If  you  need  tables,  charts,  or  other  written 
material,  we  can  usually  get  it  to  you  within  minutes 
through  our  telephone  facsimile  transmission 
hookup. 

Hundreds  of  news  writers  and  broadcasters 
have  called  us  for  help  on  insurance  stories. 

Next  time,  why  don't  you^ 

Call  collect  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063. 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza  E-2 
Bloomington.  Illinois  61701 


CA  TCH’lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  GERIATRICS  GAME— What  with  aU  the  celebrity 
deaths  in  the  headlines  over  the  holidays,  a  recent  column  by 
Sydney  J.  Harris,  syndicated  columnist  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  comes  to  mind.  Harris  was  explaining  a  “numbers  game” 
sometimes  played  by  newsmen,  who  add  up  ages  in  the  more 
prominent  death  notices,  and  take  an  average — “If  the  day’s 
number  is  chillingly  close  to  our  own  age,  we  try  to  stay  in¬ 
doors  and  do  as  little  as  possible.” 

Harris  says  that  one  of  the  reasons  he  enjoys  a  year-long 
subscription  to  a  semi-weekly  published  near  his  summer  place 
is  that  out  there  the  average  age  in  the  obit  columns  is  “highly 
satisfactory”  when  contrasted  with  Chicago  or  New  York. 
Harris  was  writing  his  lament  on  a  day  when  the  average 
“departure  rate”  in  the  New  York  Times  was  52  years.  “When 
you  get  to  that  semi-weekly  though,  the  wheel  of  fortune  spins 
merrily  for  the  geriatric  set.”  One  issue  checked  the  week 
before  had  averaged  out  to  a  glorious  86,  sending  Harris  forth 
that  day  with  a  song  in  his  heart. 

*  *  * 

HANGOVER  RECIPE — The  annual  survey  on  the  subject  of 
hangovers  made  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  was  rather 
classy  this  year.  It  included  recipes  of  Nobel  Prize  winners  in 
the  area.  Linus  Pauling,  fabled  recommender  of  vitamin  C  for 
colds  said  the  vitamin  should  be  taken  as  a  preventative  before 
drinking,  but  added  his  real  recommendation  for  avoiding 
trouble:  “Put  your  drinking  arm  in  a  sling  the  night  before  and 
leave  it  there.” 

«  *  « 

BACK  WHEN  HE  FIRST  READ  “THE  FRONT  PAGE”, 
Pete  W’aldmeir  of  the  Detroit  News  figured  that  those  were  the 
good  old  days,  never  to  come  again-  Now,  he  has  managed  a 
column  of  mentions  of  some  goofy  characters  and  memorable 
scenes  in  recent  years  in  the  business.  “Maybe,”  he  wrote,  “they 
never  made  ‘Front  Page’,  but  back  page  isn’t  all  that  bad.” 
Among  the  scenes  Pete  remembers  is  how  a  sports  writer, 
caught  in  the  crush  of  fans  after  the  Frazier-Muhammad  Ali 
fight  in  New  York  several  years  ago,  took  both  hands  to  hold 
his  typewriter  above  the  people  —  only  to  feel  his  pocket  being 
picked  and  being  absolutely  helpless  to  stop  it. 

The  new  movie  version  of  the  fabled  Chicago  press  room  is 
bringing  on  column  reminiscing  across  the  country.  But  for 
hilarious,  authentic  nostalgia  look  into  William  T.  Moore’s 
book  published  way  back  in  1973,  “Dateline  Chicago.”  Hilding 
Johnson,  whom  MacArthur  and  Hecht  immortalized  in  the  play, 
talked  with  Moore  on  the  telephone  for  years.  But,  explains 
Moore,  since  Johnson  never  came  into  the  office  and  even  had 
his  pay  mailed  to  the  Criminal  Courts  building,  Moore  never 
saw  him  until  the  reporter  lay  dead  in  his  casket.  Moore  tells 
how  Johnson  scooped  the  town  by  piecing  together  a  murder 
jury’s  torn  ballots  and  then  marking  more  ballot  forms  wrongly 
for  other  reporters  to  find  in  shreds  on  the  floor.  Rival  papers 
were  printing  the  wrong  verdict,  explaining  it  was  a  scoop  be¬ 
fore  the  verdict  was  read  in  court,  while  Johnson  had  the  right 
one  on  the  streets. 

Moore’s  portraits  includes  a  delicious  note  about  copydesk 
chief  Kenneth  Davenport  of  the  Herald-Examiner  who  ran  a 
no-nonsense  desk.  One  day  Dav  handed  a  new  recruit  an  AP 
story  with  the  order  to  “cut  it  in  two.”  With  one  snip  of  the 
scissors  the  fellow  carried  out  his  instructions  literally.  “Which 
half  do  you  want?”  he  asked  the  incredulous  Dav.  Then,  when 
Dav  got  a  weather  forecast  from  one  copyreader  and  read, 
“Sunrise  6:42  A.M..”  he  shouted:  “Never  mind  the  ‘A.M.’  If  it 
ever  comes  up  in  the  P.M.  it’ll  get  three  eight-column  head¬ 
lines.” 

*  *  * 

NEW’  YORK  TIMES  PHOTOGRAPHER  William  C.  Eck- 
enberg,  a  staffer  from  1922  to  retirement  in  1963,  counted  as 
his  biggest  thrill  covering  the  takeoff  of  Charles  Lindbergh 
from  Mineola,  Long  Island  on  that  historic  nonstop  flight  to 
Paris  in  1927.  Eckenberg,  who  died  December  23  at  76,  taught 
press  photography  for  many  years  and  was  the  innovator  of 
live  coverage  of  Metropolitan  Opera  House  performances.  He 
used  a  soundproofed  Big  Bertha  camera. 
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News  competition 

What  was  once  tonsiiiorcd  '■blue  sky”  thinking,  delivery  of  news 
into  the  home  on  .i  tolesision  screen  at  the  viewers  heck  and  call, 
mav  become  a  re.ditv  \  i.j  three  different  svstems  recently  announced. 
Many  publishers  .ue  concerned  hv  the  threat  of  this  competition. 
^Vhether  it  will  become  a  realitv  and  how  soon  depends  on  many 
factors. 

Television  and  radio  have  found  that  news,  once  the  sole  franchise 
of  newspapers,  is  a  marketable  item.  Recently  Reuters  announced  an 
IDR  svstem  with  which  it  will  he  possible  for  interested  jieople  to 
call  up  on  their  tv  sets  via  cable  television  the  specific  category  of 
news  thev  want. 

Previouslv  the  British  Broadcasting  Company  unveiled  its  CEEF.VX 
svstem  which  is  designed  to  do  the  same  thing  without  benefit  of 
cable.  .And  Britain’s  Independent  Broadcasting  .Authority  has  the 
ORACLE  system  which  is  somewhat  similar.  BBC  is  attempting  to 
interest  television  networks  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  in  adopt¬ 
ing  its  system  hut  jirescnt  tv  sets  would  have  to  he  made  compatible. 

The  Reuters’  device  is  to  he  sold  to  subscribers.  The  two  other 
systems  in  England  will  he  paid  for  through  their  user  licensing 
system.  How  it  would  he  financed  here,  if  adopted,  is  not  known.  It 
is  claimed  that  a  hard  copy  print  out  from  these  devices  is  feasible. 

One  wonders  how  much  market  there  might  he  for  a  device  of  this 
kind  if  sold  to  a  user  for  .S2.5  or  SIO  per  unit  per  month  particularly 
when  news-hungty  jreojile  can  get  their  daily  paper  delivered  with  its 
varied  menu  of  news  and  advertising  for  around  S.5  or  less  per  month. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  another  threat  for  newspaper  publishers  to  worry 
about  for  the  long-range  future. 


American  Freedom  Train 

In  two  and  a  half  months,  on  .April  1,  the  .American  Freedom 
Train  will  start  on  its  transcontinental  round-trip  as  part  of  the  Bi¬ 
centennial  jirogram.  It  will  he  a  historic  two-year  journey  during 
which  it  will  visit  78  cities  in  18  states. 

Historic  memorabilia  tracing  the  origins  and  development  of  the 
nation,  from  George  Washington’s  copy  of  the  Constitution  to  moon 
rocks,  will  be  displayed  in  12  of  the  22-car  train.  The  1917  version 
of  the  Freedom  Train  was  viewed  by  3,500,000  visitors  during  its  16- 
month  tour.  It  could  accommodate  only  640  people  per  hour.  It  is 
projected  this  Freedom  Train  will  be  viewed  by  millions  more  be¬ 
cause  of  a  moving  walkway  through  the  cars. 

It  is  a  unique  project  in  which  .Americans  can  take  pride  because 
it  was  created  and  is  managed  by  private  citizens  and  sponsored  by 
leaders  in  the  business  community  as  a  public  service. 

The  train  and  its  contents  will  be  well  publicized  by  newspapers 
in  the  cities  where  it  will  visit.  Because  it  is  estimated  that  during 
its  journey  it  will  be  on  display  within  a  one-hour  driving  distance 
of  90%  of  the  nation’s  population,  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  news¬ 
papers  everywhere. 
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Short  takes 

Have  you  read  any  good 
two-faced  heads  lately? 

By  Carl  Rihlet  Jr. 


In  nearly  every  newsroom  in  North 
America  there  is  a  scrapbook  of  clippings 
of  misadventure,  newspaper  headlines 
written  by  the  innocent,  the  workhorse 
under  pressure  of  deadline  and  the  mis¬ 
chievous. 

Such  headlines  are  called  “examples  of 
double  entendre,”  or  double  meaning. 
Copy  chiefs  like  to  call  them  “two-faced 
heads.”  These  are  headlines  the  publishers 
would  rather  forget,  like  this  one  in  the 
Willhnantic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle 
whose  front  page  featured  a  top-of-the- 
column  head  that  titillated  Willimantic 
residents  for  a  week  and,  as  worn  tear- 
sheets  of  the  page  passed  back  and  forth 
from  newspaper  to  newspaper  over  the 
continent,  has  entertained  irreverent 
newsmen  ever  since: 

TEXTRON  INC.  MAKES  OFFER 
TO  SCREW  CO.  STOCKHOLDERS 
Just  this  past  year,  on  October  14,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  in  its  news  pages  re¬ 
ported  a  lessening  of  tension  between  two 
mighty  church  organizations: 

CATHOLICS,  LUTHERANS 
AGREE  ON  ROLE  OF  PETER 
One  of  the  many  victims  of  the  name 
“Peter”  or  “Peters”  as  a  tempting  sec¬ 
ond-face  possibility,  was  a  Chicago  sports 
page: 

CHISOX  BRING  PETERS 
OUT  FOR  RELIEF 
Once  a  two-faced  head  happens  —  they 
always  “happen,”  they  are  not  supposed 
to  be  created  —  new  and  often  harsh 
orders  are  once  again  issued  to  the  news 
desk;  orders  that  command:  “Don’t  ever 
let  that  happen  again!”  It  always  hap¬ 
pens  again;  most  frequently,  it  would 
seem,  in  headlines  over  stories  that  are 
concerned  with  balls  —  golf  balls,  ping 
pong  balls,  meat  balls,  debutante  balls 
and  many  other  kinds  of  balls. 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  two-faced 
about  this  head  from  a  recent  Arizona 
Daily  Star: 

WOMEN  VIE 
IN  2-BALL 
TOURNAMENT 

As  every  golfer  knows,  there  are  indeed 
golf  tournaments  in  which  each  player 
drives  his  own  two  balls  to  the  hole,  and 
into  it,  taking  the  best  score  of  the  two 
stroking  perfonnances. 

Joseph  Shoquist,  managing  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  tells  one  on  himself. 

A  woman  copy  editor  on  the  Journal 
wrote  a  headline  for  a  story  about  a  bad 
time  President  Eisenhower  had  at  Burn¬ 
ing  Tree  Golf  Course  in  Washington: 

‘BE  MERCIFUL,’  CRIES 
IKE  AS  GOLFER  SLAMS 
HIS  BALL  200  YARDS 
There  is  a  clipping  from  the  Toronto 
Star  that  headlines  a  London  fashion 
piece  on  a  daringly  new  cut  to  a  gown. 


Instead  of  being  topless  or  entirely  bot¬ 
tomless,  the  dress  was  cut  out  behind  and 
there  exposed  the  model.  The  head  said: 
THE  CHEEKY  LOOK: 

MODEL  BARES  ASSETS 
Men,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  have 
boasted  of  their  staying  power,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  power  to  repeat.  Although 
women  are  in  fact  reputed  to  be  far  more 
rugged  in  that  respect,  they  do  not,  on 
the  average,  brag  about  it,  as  you  can 
see  from  this  Southern  California  head¬ 
line: 

HER  1ST,  HIS  lOOOTH 
The  clipping  of  the  heading  reproduced 
below  gives  us  no  clue  to  its  source.  It 
deserves  a  place  in  this  collection,  never¬ 
theless.  The  story  described  mod  fashions 
of  men  as  they  faced  the  marriage  altar: 
BRIDEGROOM  COMETH  IN  STYLE 
Weight  watchers  in  Chicago  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  heroine  of  this  head¬ 
line: 

WIFE  LOSES  86  POUNDS 
BEFORE  HUSBAND  COMES 
Ann  Landers,  a  very  proper  lady,  is 
often  sinned  against  by  dastardly  copy 
editors  who  process  her  widely  syndicated 
writings.  Look  at  this  head  from  the 
Toronto  Star  that  appeared  over  her  ad¬ 
vice  column  on  precedence  in  dating: 
PARTNER  MUST 
ALWAYS  COME  FIRST 
A  retired  rear  admiral  liked  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  his  garden  in  Coronado,  Calif., 
with  a  wind  tunnel  and  a  miniature  lake 
to  study  the  reaction  of  waves  to  gale 
force  winds.  The  Sentinel  in  San  Diego 
carried  a  feature  .story  on  it  headed : 
ADMIRAL  LIKES 
TO  MAKE  WAVES 
The  sports  pages  give  their  readers 
lots  of  hearty  laughs  with  two-faced 
heads,  like  this  one  that  was  placed  to 
sell  a  story  on  a  protest  meeting  of  deer 
hunters: 

AROUSED  SPORTSMEN 
TO  DISCUSS  WHITE  TAIL 
AT  MEETING  IN  WAUSAU 
The  marriage  game  has  always,  in  mod¬ 
ern  journalism,  been  fair  game  for  copy 
editors.  The  typesetters  in  newspaper 
composing  rooms  get  in  on  the  fun,  too. 
I  think  the  printers  at  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star-News  are  responsible  for 
the  degeneration  here  of  the  word  “trail”: 
BRIDAL  TAIL  LURES 
SOUTHLAND  BEAUTIES 
The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  had  a 
catchy  headline  about  some  honeymoon- 

NEWLYWEDS 
SPEND  NIGHTS 
IN  RESEARCH 

When  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
worked  late  into  the  night  affixing  his 


Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  editor  and  director. 
Inter  Ocean  Press  Syndicate  (Tucson, 
Ariz.)  has  written  a  book  on  double-mean¬ 
ing  newspaper  headlines,  entitled,  “Nor¬ 
mal  Boy  Married  to  Oblong  Girl,”  (Fal¬ 
con  Press).  The  heads,  he  said,  are  actual 
as  well  as  what-could-have  been  exam¬ 
ples.  Many  of  the  headlines  are  from  a 
collection  of  Joe  Shoquist,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Mihvaukee  Journal, 

signature  to  a  boxful  of  new  legislation, 
the  copy  desk  at  one  of  the  papers  in 
the  state  sent  this  headline  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room:  GOVERNOR’S  PEN/IS 
BUSY.  But,  somehow,  the  head  came  out 
in  the  paper  like  this: 

GOVERNOR’S 
PENIS  BUSY 

Editors  are  always  made  nervous  by 
news  stories  of  rape  and  rapists.  Care 
was  exercised  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
Toronto  Star  when  the  news  editor  and 
the  advertising  department  did  not  check 
with  each  other  before  press  time  on  the 
possibility  of  advertisements  and  news 
heads  clashing  in  print.  In  column  one 
on  an  inside  page  a  head  told  of  a  very 
unusual  rape  case.  Right  next  to  it  in 
column  two  was  an  ad  with  a  heading 
that  was  the  same  size  as  the  news  head. 
This  is  the  way  they  appeared  on  the 
same  page,  separated  by  a  column  rule: 
GIRL  RAPED  !  SHE  COULDN’T 
ATOP  FLAGPOLE  1  HAVE  FOUND 
i  A  BETTER  SPOT 
When  I  was  a  copy  editor  on  the  Detroit 
Times  back  in  the  late  years  of  the  Great 
Depression,  my  colleagues  and  I  shifted 
to  alert  whenever  a  batch  of  copy  came 
to  the  desk  from  the  society  department’s 
male  reporter.  He  w'rote  under  the  byline 
of  “Billy  The  Bachelor”  and  he  some¬ 
times  attempted  to  slip  past  our  wary 
eyes  caution  matter  that  shouldn’t  have 
been  written  for  such  a  respectable  paper. 
One  such  was  for  a  photo  of  a  society 
woman  (her  real  name  is  not  given)  who 
had  done  herself  proud  at  golf  the  week 
before: 

MARIANNE  WHITE  PROVES  TO  BE 
HOLE-IN-ONE  GIRL  OF  THE  YEAR 
It  was  nailed  to  the  desk  and  rewrit¬ 
ten.  Billy  tried  another  one  the  following 
day  and,  fortunately  for  both  him  and 
me,  A1  Abbott,  now  associate  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News,  caught  it  —  a  long, 
two-line  caption  that  was  to  spread  across 
a  page  of  pictures  and  stories  about  the 
new  season  of  country  club  parties: 

.  .  .  AND  NOW  COMES  THE  SEASON 
OF  SUMMER  ROMANCES. 

OF  RUMPLED  ORGANZAS  AND 
GRASS-STAINED  WHITE  PANTSES 
This  could  go  on  and  on.  There  are 
thousands  of  ’em  in  scrapbooks  to  be  found 
all  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  But  too 
much  can  become  boring.  I  close  off  this 
reportage  of  two-faced  headlines  with  one 
that  needs  no  further  explanation  after 
the  recent  days  of  Watergate  and  Ziegler- 
isms.  It  appeared  not  only  in  one  news¬ 
paper,  but  in  hundreds,  all  on  the  same 
day: 

SENATORS  ARE  TOLD 
HOW  AGNEW  LEAKED 
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Notice  Dvho 
oets  the 
higfiest  marks! 

Here’s  how  the  1974-75  Simmons  report 
ranks  upscale  magazine  audiences  in  the 
key  education  category. 


Total  College 
Graduate  Readers 


The  NewYorkTimes 
Magazine 

- ^ 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

The  New  Yorker 

1,332,000 

Business  Week 

1,163,000 

Fortune 

965,000 

Harper’s/Atlantic 

760,000 

New  York  Magazine 

664,000 

ycUi  JJork  Simcs  Ula^astnc 

Makps  things  happen  where  affluence  and  influence  meet 
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Neighborhood  ad-news  pages 
in  development  at  N.Y.  News 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


The  Neio  York  Daily  News  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  “multiple-product  strategy”  to  offset 
higher  newsprint  costs  and  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  competition  from  suburban 
and  neighborhood  newspapers. 

W.  H.  “Tex”  James,  publisher  of  the 
News,  which  has  two  million  circulation, 
told  the  Northeastern  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association  (NCAMA)  on 
Monday  (January  14)  that  he  believes 
this  new  strategy  is  a  way  to  “bring  our 
newspapers  back  to  the  neighborhood”  by 
compartmentalizing  and  decentralizing 
the  paper  both  in  editorial  and  advertising 
content,  and  thereby  cut  waste  and  over¬ 
come  competition  from  shoppers. 

James  said  he  did  not  believe  that  trim¬ 
ming  roll  widths  was  a  long-term  answer 
to  reducing  newsprint  costs.  Rather,  he 
said,  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  find 
ways  in  which  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  newsprint. 

Loral  media  competition 

While  high  newsprint  costs  call  for  a 
reassessment  of  the  newspaper  marketing 
strategy,  James  said  the  “most  pressing 
reason  for  our  reexamination  should  be 
our  competition.” 

In  this  area,  James  said  the  suburban 
newspapers  and  the  neighborhood  press 
in  the  cities  are  “syphoning-off  large 
amounts  of  revenue  and,  more  important, 
reader  participation  from  the  general- 
circulation  newspaper.” 

“From  an  economic  viewpoint,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “our  larger,  general  circulation 
papers — a  powerhouse  for  the  big  adver¬ 
tiser  with  both  downtown  and  branch 
stores — has  disadvantages  for  the  smaller 
retail  advertiser.  The  flourishing  regional 
penny  savers  seem  to  indicate  the  same  is 
true  for  classified  advertising  and  many 
classified  advertisers.” 

.Sub-divisions 

With  the  “multiple-product  strategy”, 
James  said  it  is  possible  for  general  cir¬ 
culation  papers  to  compete  throughout  its 
distribution  area  by  subdividing  the  paper 
into  separate  products,  edited  and  mar¬ 
keted  for  specific  communities. 

“In  each  area,”  James  said,  “one  could 
throw  out  those  news  and  feature  items 
that  are  not  strong  reader  pullers  in  the 
specific  target  community.  In  their  place, 
run  material  that  will  give  the  paper  a 
strong,  local  identification.  This  can  be 
‘orchestrated’  at  will  to  suit  the  individual 
situation — using  the  combination  of  full- 
run  and  local  material  that  will  give  the 
strongest  community-oriented  product. 
Your  local  market  penetration  should  im¬ 
prove;  your  circulation  should  grow.  You 
will  use  your  costly  newsprint  more  ef¬ 
ficiently.” 


W.  H.  James 

James  said  that  an  advertising  concept 
must  also  be  developed  to  complement  the 
editorial  strategy.  As  with  editorial,  he 
noted  that  the  end  product  would  be  an 
‘orchestrated’  mix  of  full-run  and  com¬ 
munity  advertising.  “But  with  the  new 
mix,  you  more  closely  match  the  needs  of 
your  advertiser — and  you  will  be  able  to 
attract  the  smaller  community  advertiser 
who  cannot  afford,  or  intelligently  use, 
your  whole  distribution.  These  are  the 
advertisers  that  are  using  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  papers  and  the  shoppers.  Neighbor¬ 
hood  rates,  in  $,  will  be  lower  than  full- 
run — but  higher  in  milline.  Your  profit 
per  ton  of  newsprint  should  increase.” 

Added  costs  involved 

In  putting  the  “multiple-product  strat¬ 
egy”  to  work,  James  said  papers  could  ex¬ 
pect  increased  news  and  editorial  costs  as 
community  and  neighborhood  coverage  is 
expanded  and  improved.  In  addition,  he 
noted  that  the  new  technology  in  typeset¬ 
ting  which  is  required  for  multiple-prod¬ 
uct  operation,  will  be  an  added  cost.  How- 
ev'er,  he  said  the  “use  of  an  integrated 
publishing  .system,  with  VDT  editing  and 
ad  preparation,  with  computer-controlled 
typesetting  and  eventually,  automated 
pagination  will  minimize  the  problems  in 
the  pre-press  operations.” 

Plan  in  action 

James  said  the  Daily  News  has  been 
employing  the  multiple-product  strategy 
in  miniature  form.  He  said  the  paper 
now  replates  page  7  in  the  regular  paper 
everyday  for  five  different  distribution 
areas.  The  page  contains  local  news  of 
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primary  interest  to  the  area  in  which 
that  newspaper  is  circulated. 

On  a  larger  scale  the  News,  he  said,  ini¬ 
tiated  about  a  year  ago  the  Daily  News’ 
New  Jersey  paper.  On  average,  about 
seven  pages  including  on  most  days  the 
front  page  and  headlines,  are  replated 
with  information  of  special  interest  to 
New  Jersey.  It  replaces  material  of  pri¬ 
mary  interest  to  New  Yorkers.  Recently, 
he  said  the  same  procedure  was  begun  for 
advertising.  The  results  of  the  initial  ef¬ 
forts  have  convinced  the  News’  manage¬ 
ment  to  expand  the  N.J.  project. 

Automation  was  visible  for  all  and  to 
touch  as  well,  at  the  three-day  confer- 
ference,  held  at  the  Playboy  Club  in  Great 
Gorge,  N.J.  Among  the  manufacturers 
displaying  equipment  designed  for  classi¬ 
fied  department,  were  Compuscan,  Star 
Graphic  Ziologics,  IBM,  ECRM,  Mergen- 
thaler,  Suncom,  Talstar,  Digital  and  Hen¬ 
drix.  During  the  sessions,  supervisors  were 
given  instructions  on  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
puters.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  hands — on  automation  seminar  de¬ 
voted  just  to  the  classified  department. 

• 

Kiewit  to  sell 
Omaha  W-H  to 
employees 

Squelching  rumors  that  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  is  for  sale,  Peter 
Kiewit,  chairman  of  Peter  Kiewit  Sons’, 
Inc.,  principal  stockholder  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  announced  a  plan  whereby  em¬ 
ployee-stockholders  may  acquire  majority 
ownership  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  newspaper  for  decades  has  allowed 
employees  to  purchase  stock  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Kiewit,  who  operates  one  of  the  nation’s 
large.st  construction  companies,  told  200 
employee  stockholders  of  the  paper:  “We 
never  have  had  any  intention  of  selling 
the  paper  and  have  never  talked  with 
anyone  about  it.  Our  plans  have  been  and 
are  to  develop  a  program  that  wnll  permit 
the  employees  to  acquire  a  majority  of 
ownership  over  a  period  of  years.” 

Business  and  civic  leaders  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  indicated  they  are  in  favor  of  the 
World-Herald  remaining  a  local  medium. 
They  thought  a  locally-owned  newspaper 
is  closer  to  the  problems  of  the  area,  and 
in  a  better  position  to  make  judgments. 

From  its  inception,  the  World-Herald 
has  been  locally-owned.  The  Kiewit  firm 
purchased  the  paper  in  1962.  Kiewit  paid 
in  excess  of  $40  million  dollars  for  the 
paper.  Prior  to  that  time  the  paper  had 
been  owned  by  its  founder,  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock,  and  his  family  for  77  years. 

Harold  W.  Anderson,  World-Herald 
president,  is  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 


Broker  forecasts  busy  year 
with  papers  changing  hands 


For  more  than  25  years  Georpe  J. 
Cooper  has  been  busy  as  a  matchmaker 
in  the  newspaper  publishing  industry.  His 
business  (“newspaper  consultant,  sales 
negotiator,  broker  and  appraiser”)  gets 
him  to  see  publishers  all  over  the  country 
— even  those  who  insist  their  paper  is  for 
sale  only  at  the  price  stated  on  the  front 
page. 

Cooper  and  an  E&P  reporter  had  the 
following  conversation  alwut  his  role  and 
experiences: 

Question:  In  view  of  the  sluggish  econ¬ 
omy,  do  you  anticipate  more  or  less  sales 
activity  in  the  newspaper  market  this 
year? 

Answer:  More  newspaper  properties 
will  change  hands  this  year  than  last  year. 
That’s  my  forecast  for  both  dailies  and 
weeklies.  And  remember  that  about  80 
dailies  were  involved  in  ownership  trans¬ 
actions  in  1974.  I  would  say  that  at  least 
100  weeklies  got  new  owners. 

Q.  Why  are  you  so  bullish? 

A.  It’s  obvious  that  many  independently 
owned  newspapers  are  having  a  hard  time 
coping  with  the  upward  co.st  spiral.  Their 
publishers  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
investing  large  amounts  of  capital  in  new 
equipment,  and  they  lack  the  expertise  to 
make  the  right  decision.  Even  their  best 
friends  can  mislead  them  by  not  admitting 
that  what  they  installed  was  the  wrong 
equipment.  At  the  same  time  they  may 
experience  a  sharp  decline  in  advertising 
linage,  and  rate  increases  cannot  necessar¬ 
ily  make  up  the  loss  in  revenue.  Higher 
prices  for  circulation  could  never  close  the 
gap  and  could  be  risky  business. 

Q.  .‘\re  you  saying  that  the  market 
price  of  newspaper  properties  has  peaked, 
or  that  there  will  be  discount  or  distress 
selling? 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  The  seller’s  market 
will  be  as  .strong  as  ever  because  there 
are  many  more  able  and  willing  buyers 
than  sellers.  Values  have  not  deteriorated. 
In  fact,  some  of  my  clients  would  pay  an 
“excessive”  price,  if  necessary,  to  acquire 
certain  properties. 

Q.  Basically,  what  are  the  criteria  you 
apply  in  determining  the  fair  market 
value  of  a  newspaper  publishing  property? 

A.  You  start  with  the  factors  that 
haven’t  changed  much  over  the  years. 
First,  circulation,  gross  revenue  and  net 
income  after  taxes  are  considered.  But 
net  income  must  be  analyzed.  A  pro  forma 
or  normal  net  must  be  arrived  at  by 
eliminating  some  non-recurring  or  discre¬ 
tionary  expenses,  such  as  interest  on  long 
term  debt,  excessive  executive  salaries  in 
a  closely-held  corporation,  abnormal  de¬ 
preciation  on  equipment,  and  other  items 
that  new  ownership  could  readily  reduce 
or  eliminate  without  affecting  the  end 
product. 

Q.  Mention  some  of  the  other  factors 
that  come  into  play  in  negotiating. 

A,  These  are  the  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered:  Is  the  newspaper’s  market  area 


.static,  declining  or  moving  forw’ard? 
What  is  the  competition  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  and  readership?  Are  unions 
present,  and,  if  so,  which  ones?  Are  the 
real  estate  facilities  modern  or  in  need  of 
replacement?  Has  cold  type  been  intro¬ 
duced  ?  Are  the  pres.ses  offset  and  modern  ? 

Q.  Can  all  of  these  factors  be  fed  into 
a  computer  so  that  the  price  can  be  set? 

A.  Impo.ssible.  The  expertise  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiator  or  appraiser  comes  into  play. 
Who  is  the  best  qualified  purchaser?  Can 
he  pay  all  cash  or  exchange  stock  in  a 
tax-free  merger?  Does  the  purchaser  or 
the  seller  require  an  instalment  payment 
plan? 

Q.  Have  you  encountered  situations 
where  the  seller  specifies  that  he  desires 
a  purchaser  who  has  almost  the  identical 
philosophy  of  publishing?  Not  only  polit¬ 
ical  but  in  tbe  broad  sense  of  ideology. 

A.  Yes,  the  questions  often  are  raised, 
are  the  philosophies  of  buyer  and  seller  in 
rapport — or  do  they  clash?  And,  is  the 
purchaser  who  can  pass  the  seller’s  cri¬ 
teria  willing  to  pay  more  than  anyone 
else,  becau.se  it  may  be  worth  more  to 
him  than  another? 

Q.  The  socalled  “public”  companies  must 
disclose  not  only  the  price  paid  for  a 
property  but — at  least  in  fine  print — tbe 
full  details  of  tbe  transaction.  Do  you  find 
that  publishers  keep  up  with  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  somehow  set  their  own  figure  in 
the  event  of  a  sale? 

A.  Naturally,  the  principals  in  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  will  consider  the  selling  price  of 
a  comparable  property  in  the  past,  but 
there  is  really  no  substitute  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  broker.  Also,  a  consultant 
or  broker  should  have  a  working  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  the  Regulations  so  as  to  be  able  to 
point  out  tax  advantages  or  disadvantages 
to  the  parties  involved.  Their  tax  consel- 
lors  are  then  called  in  for  their  opinions. 

Q.  Do  you  rely  on  current  data  or  is  it 
better  to  take  an  average  for  a  period  of 
years  to  evaluate  tbe  paper’s  earning 
capacity? 

A.  Past  figures  of  operation  have  only 
the  importance  of  showing  a  trend,  but 
present  figures  are  the  best  indicators  of 
the  future. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  active  in 
negotiating  sales  of  newspapers? 

A.  I  came  into  the  business  in  1950 
after  having  practiced  law  and  having 
represented  a  newsprint  .sales  company 
which  had  European  sources.  I  made 
innumerable  contacts  with  publishers. 
Working  with  Allen  Kander,  one  of  the 
leading  brokers  of  that  time,  I  soon  be¬ 
came  active  in  some  of  the  major  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  50’s  when  the  prices  paid 
flabbergasted  many  people. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  big  deal  you  were 
involved  in? 

A.  Kander  and  I  represented  S.  I.  New- 
house  in  the  purchase  of  the  Birmingham 
News  Co.  which  had  a  price  tag  of  $18 


million  plus.  At  the  time,  Newhouse 
wasn’t  too  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  package  contained  the  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times  because  it  was  a  small, 
struggling  paper.  Look  at  it  today!  It’s 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  properties  in 
the  Newhouse  empire. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  biggest  trans¬ 
action  you  had  a  hand  in? 

A.  Well,  we  helped  Newhouse  make  a 
deal  for  the  Netv  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  States-Item.  The  final  price  was 
around  $34  million. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  most  publishers  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  their  paper  is 
worth? 

A.  No,  they  really  don’t,  and  that’s 
w'hy  I  say,  wdth  due  modesty,  that  many 
publishers  are  willing  to  let  me  visit  with 
them.  They  enjoy  quizzing  me  on  my 
estimate  of  value  and  also  like  to  talk 
over  the  advantages  of  disposing  of  their 
property,  especially  if  they  are  confronted 
with  tax  or  estate  planning  problems. 

Q.  Do  you  find  a  general  reluctance  to 
sell? 

A.  The  reasons  vary,  of  course,  but  I 
and  my  associate,  Maurice  K.  Henry,  who, 
incidentally,  was  publisher  of  the  Middles- 
boro  (Ky.)  News  before  I  sold  it  to  the 
Worrell  group,  have  learned  to  be  patient 
and  persistent.  We  closed  a  deal  not  long 
ago  that  culminated  19  years  of  visiting 
and  discussion. 

Q.  Are  you  always  acting  as  broker  and 
do  you  collect  the  fabulous  fees  everyone 
talks  about?  Apparently  you  are  well  off, 
with  homes  on  Long  Island  (also  your 
office)  and  in  Florida. 

A.  Brokerage  commissions  are  variable. 
It  used  to  be  common  practice  for  the  seller 
to  pay  5%  on  the  first  million  dollars  of  a 
transaction,  then  graduate  the  balance  of 
the  fee  downward.  Some  very  substantial 
payments  were  made.  Now  its  is  custom¬ 
ary  for  the  buyer  to  pay  the  commission. 

Q.  Doesn’t  that  scale  of  fee  payment 
still  prevail? 

A.  Not  in  every  case.  Now  you  may  be 
serving  both  as  broker  and  as  consultant 
or  in  one  of  those  capacities.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  you  may  sometimes  be  serv¬ 
ing  on  a  retainer  basis.  The  consultant 
role  usually  calls  for  appraisal  informa¬ 
tion  or  for  advisory  services  in  seeking 
acquisitions.  Many  times,  on  behalf  of  a 
potential  seller,  you  may  assist  in  resolv¬ 
ing  differences  among  shareholders. 

Q.  You  started  out  to  be  a  lawyer.  Has 
this  part  of  your  education  been  helpful 
as  a  negotiator? 

A.  After  college,  I  studied  at  Fordham 
University  Law  School  and  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  Bar  in  1931.  Lawyers 
can  make  newspaper  sales  difficult.  The 
lawyer  is  an  advocate  for  his  client  and 
cares  little  for  the  other  side’s  problems. 
A  negotiator  represents  a  deal  and  must 
serve  both  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  A  good 
deal  blew  up  on  me  a  few  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  I  advised  the  principals  not  to  go 
along  with  a  tax  arrangement  recom¬ 
mended  by  one  of  their  attorneys.  I  knew 
that  it  wouldn’t  receive  an  okay  from 
IRS. 

{Continued  on  page  11) 
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Michael  Howard 
named  editor  of 
Rocky  Mt.  News 

Michael  Balfe  Howard,  32,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Neu's. 

He  succeeds  Vincent  M.  Dwyer,  editor 
since  1971,  who  retired. 

The  announcement  was  made  hy  Jack 
R.  Howard,  president  and  general  editorial 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  was  effective  January  Ifi. 

Michael  is  the  third  generation  Howard 
to  hold  a  top  editorial  position  in  the  97- 
year-old  organization.  Michael  Howard  is 
the  son  of  Jack  Howard.  His  grandfather, 
Roy  \V.  Howard,  who  died  in  1964,  was 
co-founder  of  Scripps-Howard,  and  the 
longtime  editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  and  one-time  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press. 

Bom  in  New  York  City,  Michael  How¬ 
ard  attended  Phillips  Exeter  .\cademy, 
Exeter,  N.H.,  graduating  in  1960.  Before 
entering  Yale  University,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1965  with  a  degree  in  Rus¬ 
sian  Literature,  he  worked  a  year  for  the 
Cojyimercial  Appeal  in  Memphis.  During 
college  he  also  worked  several  vacations 
for  United  Pre.ss  International. 

On  graduation  from  Yale,  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  and 
during  the  next  three  years  served  as 
general  assignment  reporter,  federal  re¬ 
porter,  and  business-financial  writer. 

On  July  1,  1968,  he  was  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News.  He  was  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor,  the  position  he  relinquished, 
on  January  1,  1971. 

In  1970,  he  won  the  George  McWilliams 
Award  for  Outstanding  Reporting  pre- 

How  to  conserve  LP-gas 
booklet  sent  to  newsmen 

Included  in  an  industry  communica¬ 
tions  program  of  National  LP-Gas  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Chicago  is  an  information  kit 
that  is  now  available  to  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  editors  of  newspapers. 

The  kit  contains  information  on  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  history,  a  fact  sheet  and  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  how  LP-gas  may  be  conserved. 

LP-gas,  the  kit  explains,  is  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  of  a  mo.st  versatile  nature. 
It  is  obtained  from  natural  gas  after  it 
leaves  the  wells,  can  be  conveniently 
stored  and  transported  as  a  liquid  under 
moderate  pressure. 

LP-gas  is  also  known  as  propane,  bu¬ 
tane,  bottled  gas  or  tank  gas  and  is  mar¬ 
keted  under  numerous  brand  names.  Be¬ 
cause  LP-gas  is  portable  it  may  be  used 
virtually  anywhere,  even  in  the  most  re¬ 
mote  locations. 

.\n  example  of  its  use  was  noted  last 
year  when  a  gasoline  shortage  developed. 
To  combat  the  shortage  in  his  area  Ray 
Houk,  circulation  director  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Neivs  used  propane  gas 


Michael  B.  Howard 


sented  by  the  Denver  Newspaper  Guild. 
In  1973-74,  he  served  as  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
juror.  Last  July,  Tune  magazine  listed 
him  as  one  of  200  rising  leaders  who  are 
destined  to  provide  the  country  with  a 
new  generation  of  leadership. 

Michael  and  his  wife,  Diane,  have  two 
daughters,  Eliza,  4,  and  Esme,  2. 

Dwyer,  who  underwent  a  heart  bypass 
operation  in  April  of  last  year  after  a 
heart  attack  and  returned  to  work  in  July, 
turned  over  the  reins  on  his  63rd  birthday. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  1934. 

(LP-gas)  in  many  of  his  delivery  trucks. 
Other  newspapers  did  likewise. 

History  of  the  beginning  of  the  industry 
and  the  information  that  the  industry  rep¬ 
resents  a  .$7.5  billion  segment  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  investment  is  among  helpful 
knowledge  that  is  available  in  the  kit. 

It  may  he  obtained  by  writing  National 
LP-Gas  .Association,  79  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

• 

Wall  Street  Journal 
raises  price  to  25^ 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  will  increase 
its  subscription  rates  and  newsstand  price 
February  15.  The  annual  subscription  rate 
will  rise  to  $42  from  $38  and  the  news¬ 
stand  price  will  go  to  25<‘  from  20<'. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
Journal,  said  the  changes  were  dictated 
by  sharply  rising  costs,  particularly 
postage  and  newsprint.  In  1974  The  Jour¬ 
nal’s  newsprint  costs  increased  15%  over 
1973  and  postal  costs  rose  36%.  Further 
increases  in  these  and  other  costs  are  an¬ 
ticipated  this  year. 
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Broker  forecasts 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


Q.  Who  is  the  most  likely  candidate  for 
a  sale? 

A.  The  publisher  who  suddenly  feels  an 
ache  in  the  shoulder  or  one  who  has  had 
a  death  in  the  family.  Seriously,  an  anxi¬ 
ous  seller  often  is  one  who  suffers  head¬ 
aches  or  frustration  due  to  a  diversity  of 
stock  ownership  in  the  property.  Let  me 
cite  a  case  we  solved.  There  had  been 
four  generations  of  ownership  and  some 
of  the  younger  heirs,  relishing  the  salaries 
and  emoluments  paid  to  officers  in  man¬ 
agement,  wondered  if  they  wouldn’t  have 
a  better  life  if  they  were  publisher,  etc. 
instead  of  doctor,  law'yer  or  engineer. 

Q.  To  get  back  to  evaluation,  is  there 
still  such  a  yardstick  as,  say  20  years  ago, 
when  circulation  was  figured  at  $35  a 
unit? 

A.  It’s  only  one  of  the  items  in  tallying 
the  estimated  price,  as  I  have  explained. 
In  some  ca.ses  the  circulation  unit  might 
be  worth  at  least  $200  and  with  a  good 
propei'ty,  one  that  is  well  run  and  has 
excellent  equipment  for  cutting  costs,  I 
could  justify  an  estimate  of  40  times 
earnings  as  the  price. 

Q.  The  groups  appear  to  have  an  edge 
in  making  acquisitions.  Do  you  envision 
the  day  when  all  of  the  dailies  will  be 
affiliated  under  various  group  ownerships? 

A.  A  group  has  much  to  offer  and  much 
to  gain  in  acquisitions.  An  owner  who 
lacks  the  capital  or  the  cash  flow  to  keep 
his  paper  in  tune  with  advanced  technology 
and  improved  quality  could  retire  with  a 
comfortable  income  and  leave  group 
owmership  to  draw  on  its  talent  pool  and 
financial  sinews  to  develop  the  property 
and  receive  a  proper  return  on  its  invest¬ 
ment. 

Q.  The  ambitious  and  energetic  report¬ 
er,  editor  or  advertising  salesman  longs 
for  a  day  when  he  can  run  his  own  paper. 
Is  that  possible  any  more? 

A.  I  deplore  it  but  that  day  is  gone. 
Consider  the  hard  facts:  In  the  old  days 
(not  too  many  years  ago)  a  fellow  could 
make  a  deal  for  a  small  daily  or  a  weekly 
requiring  him  to  pay  about  25%  down  and 
the  balance  over  15  or  20  years,  out  of 
earnings  if  he  was  successful.  But  now  a 
5,000-circulation  daily  in  a  fairly  good 
market  might  be  worth  as  much  as  $500,- 
000  and  he  might  get  it  with  a  dowm  pay¬ 
ment  of  $150,000,  the  rest  to  be  paid  over 
10  years  with  interest  at  7(4%  or  more. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  make 
the  payments  unless  he  had  a  source  of 
capital  elsewhere  to  subsidize  the  pur¬ 
chase.  A  seller  today  wants  a  larger  down 
payment  (probably  30%)  and  retirement 
of  the  balance  in  fewer  years  (5,  prefer¬ 
ably)  at  the  prevailing  interest  rate. 

• 

Vanderbilt  will  filed 

.Author  and  columnist  .Amy  Vanderbilt, 
who  died  December  27  in  New  York  City 
after  she  jumped  or  fell  from  a  window 
of  her  home,  left  the  bulk  of  her  estate 
worth  $500,000  equally  to  her  husband, 
Curtis  B.  Kellar,  and  three  adult  sons  by 
previous  marriages.  Each  receives  jewels 
and  personal  property  also. 
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Baltimore  newsmen  linked 


to  underworld 

By  Braniwell  Terrill 

Spies  that  looked  like  spies  following 
newspaper  reporters.  A  radio  personality 
monitored.  Police  reporting  on  black  poli¬ 
ticians.  Antiwar  activists  watched. 

A  police  commissioner  denying  that  he 
had  done  anything  illegal  and  a  governor 
tentatively  upholding  that  protest  of  in¬ 
nocence,  awaiting  the  report  of  a  grand 
jury  investigation. 

And  reporters  protesting  that  they  had 
not  associated  with  known  criminals  be¬ 
yond  their  activities  as  reporters  or  that 
they  possessed  city  property  illegally. 

Thus  did  Baltimore  have  its  own  “Little 
CIA”  spying  story  break  over  the  holidays 
and  continue  into  the  New  Year. 

.And  when  the  Maryland  General  As¬ 
sembly  convened  for  its  1975  session,  Sen¬ 
ator  Verda  F.  Welcome,  of  Baltimore,  in¬ 
troduced  a  resolution  calling  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Senate.  Her  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  Constitutional  Public 
Law  Committee,  chaired  by  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Conroy,  of  Prince  Georges  County 
who  called  for  the  personal  testimony  by 
Baltimore  Police  Commissioner  Donald  D. 
Pomerleau. 

It  w'as  the  Inspectional  Services  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Pomerleau’s  Baltimore  city  police 
department  that  was  accused  of  the  spy¬ 
ing.  The  Baltimore  city  police  commis¬ 
sioner  is  an  appointee  of  the  Maryland 
governor. 

Loral  iiirdia  iii'.olvrd 

Reporters  for  The  Sun,  The  Evening 
Sun,  the  News  American  and  radio  and 
television  stations  allegedly  were  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  spying  by  the  ISD. 

The  governor  called  for  a  personal  re¬ 
port  by  the  commissioner.  In  making  pub¬ 
lic  part  of  that  report.  Governor  Marvin 
Mandel  tentatively  backed  Pomerleau, 
pending  completion  of  a  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigation. 

.An  appendix  to  the  report,  Mandel  said, 
contained  40  to  50  names  of  persons  sus¬ 
pected  of  possible  criminal  activity. 

“I  can  assure  you,”  the  governor  said, 
“that  the  appendix  contains  no  names  of 
any  political  figures,  any  public  figures, 
any  newspaper  reporters  or  any  clergy¬ 
men  about  whom  the  stories  were  writ¬ 
ten.” 

The  8-page  memorandum  from  Pomer¬ 
leau  to  Mandel  was  prepared  by  Major 
Bernard  .1.  Norton,  director  of  the  ISD,  a 
part  of  the  Police  Department  organized 
by  Pomerleau  after  he  became  commis¬ 
sioner  about  eight  years  ago. 

Mandel  had  instructed  Pomerleau  to 
give  “complete  and  detailed”  accounts  of 
the  activities  of  ISD,  but  instead  it  dealt 
only  with  specific  allegations. 

The  report  denied  political  surveillances, 
but  there  were  admissions  that  “activity 
folders”  on  some  personalities  “could  have 
been  .  .  .  created,”  but  that  such  folders 
should  not  be  confused  with  “investigative 
files  on  these  officials.” 


by  police 


It  did  not  define  “activity”  and  “in¬ 
vestigative”  files. 

Norton  said  “activity”  files  had  been 
made  on  some  persons  who  attended  nu¬ 
merous  anti-war  and  civil  rights  rallies 
but  these  were  in  “temporary  files”  and 
“all  of  these  were  destroyed  when  the 
(anti-war)  movement  fell  flat.” 

But  the  memorandum  did  give  four 
cases  involving  reporters,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  reporters  and  one  radio  person¬ 
ality. 

Slaked  out 

It  said  police  had  “staked  out”  Arthur 
W.  Geiselman,  now  a  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Evening  Sun  and  at  the  time  a 
reporter  for  WB.AL-tv,  the  Hearst  Balti¬ 
more  station. 

The  memorandum,  by  Major  Norton, 
said  police  had  “reliable  information”  that 
Geiselman  had  “city  property  illegally  in 
his  possession,  and  was  returning  it  on  a 
certain  day.” 

A  few  days  before  the  memorandum 
was  delivered  to  Governor  Mandel,  Geisel¬ 
man  said  he  had  known  he  was  being  fol¬ 
lowed.  He  told  of  taking  pictures  of  a 
group  of  plainclothes  policemen  staked  out 
downtown  who,  he  had  been  told,  were 
watching  him. 

“Those  guys  were  such  amateurs,”  he 
said,  “how  could  I  get  mad  at  them.  It 
was  funny  as  hell  .  .  .  some  guy  running 
down  the  street  yelling  into  his  radio  that 
‘Geiselman  is  coming,  Geiselman  is  com¬ 
ing’.” 

Police,  he  said,  denied  watching  him 
but  did  say  that  two  “famous  criminals” 
were  going  to  meet  downtown  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  were  waiting  for  them. 

“I  think  it’s  part  of  the  job.  I’m  not 
outraged  by  it,  but  I  don’t  like  it.  I’m 
kind  of  flattered  they  gave  me  the  atten¬ 
tion.” 

.After  the  memorandum  had  been  de¬ 
livered  to  the  governor.  Geiselman  said 
the  “city  property”  in  question  was  a  se¬ 
ries  of  photographs  showing  Bernie 
Brown,  an  underworld  figure,  together 
with  “Mandel  and  every  other  bloody  pub¬ 
lic  official  in  to\\Ti.” 

The  pictures,  scheduled  to  be  shown  on 
Geiselman’s  WBAL-tv  program,  were 
pulled  by  the  station’s  legal  counsel  un¬ 
der  a  highly  unusual  threat  of  a  lawsuit, 
Geiselman  said.  They  later  were  showm 
on  a  Washington,  D.C.  station. 

“Pomerleau,”  Geiselman  said,  “was  try¬ 
ing  to  find  the  photos  so  he  could  have 
incriminated  Mandel.  How  can  Mandel  in¬ 
vestigate  this  thing  when  he  very  well 
may  be  involved?” 

Brown  committed  suicide  last  year. 
The  Police  Department  also  said  it  had 
not  placed  .A1  Sanders,  a  reporter  for 
WJZ-tv  under  surveillance,  as  reported 
in  the  News  .American. 


Major  Norton  did  say  that  Sanders  had 
been  spotted  at  the  funeral  of  a  slain  city 
policeman  “talking  to  and  leaving  the 
automobile”  of  a  person  with  a  criminal 
record.  But,  Norton  said,  “there  was  never 
a  written  record  made  of  the  incident  at 
ISD.” 

Ronald  Holden,  news  director  of  WJZ, 
after  talking  with  Sanders  who  was  on  an 
out-of-to\%Ti  assignment,  said  Sanders 
“had  no  idea  who  they  might  be  talking 
about.” 

The  Norton  ISD  report  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  allegations  by  the  News  American 
that  two  of  its  reporters  had  been  under 
surveillance. 

Nor  did  it  comment  on  allegations  that 
Roger  Twigg,  until  recently  Police  Head¬ 
quarters  reporter  for  The  Sun  (morning) 
had  been  watched. 

A  spokesman  earlier  had  denied  that 
ISD  had  a  file  on  Twigg. 

Asked  about  an  apparent  tap  in  May, 
1973,  on  The  Sun  telephone  at  Police 
Headquarters  and  a  possible  tap  on 
Twigg’s  home  phone,  a  police  spokesman 
commented:  “We  say  that  we  made  no  il¬ 
legal  taps.  There  was  no  tap  on  The  Sun- 
papers  done  by  us.” 

No  I'omnirnt 

Dennis  S.  Hill,  police  department 
spokesman,  said  police  were  not  making 
“any  additional  comments”  on  the  report 
to  the  governor. 

Some  time  before  the  report  w’as  de¬ 
livered  to  Mandel,  Hill  had  been  asked 
about  a  News  .American  story  that  Pomer¬ 
leau  had  met  with  executives  of  the  News 
.American  and  identified  specific  individ¬ 
uals  with  whom  its  reporters  had  talked 
about  ISD.  Some  of  his  information,  the 
paper  said,  was  inaccurate. 

Hill  was  quoted  as  saying:  “Yeah,  but 
it’s  early  in  the  game.  We’ll  be  getting 
daily  intelligence  reports  on  who  you’re 
talking  to.” 

At  his  news  conference  at  which  the 
Norton  ISD  report  was  the  subject.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Mandel  said  the  ISD  had  “received 
a  report”  that  Michael  D.  Davis,  a  for¬ 
mer  Evening  Sun  reporter  now  with  the 
San  Diego  Union,  “was  in  the  pay  of  or¬ 
ganized  crime  figure  Bernie  Brown.” 

No  file  was  opened  and  “no  further  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  on  the  report,”  Norton 
wrote. 

On  his  own  at  the  press  conference, 
Mandel  accused  Davis  and  Brown  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  “shake  this  office  down  to 
free  a  prisoner  that  they  were  interested 
in.” 

Pressed  for  details,  the  governor  ad¬ 
mitted  making  “my  own  presumptions”  in 
accusing  Davis  of  “threatening  to  em¬ 
barrass  this  office”  to  get  a  parole  for 
Charles  Tipton,  a  prisoner  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  House  of  Correction. 

Mandel  said  a  story  that  Davis  wrote 
about  the  improper  transfer  of  state 
prison  inmates  “was  generated  only  to 
get  Tipton  out  of  jail.” 

Then,  at  his  weekly  press  conference, 
the  governor  said  Davis  made  a  proposal 
to  him.  “I’m  just  making  my  owm  pre¬ 
sumption  .  . 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Allbritton  and  McGoff 
hold  news  conferences 

By  I.  William  Hill 


After  refusing  for  months  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed,  Joe  K.  Allbritton,  new  publisher 
of  the  \Vashingto7i  Star-\eivs,  recently 
(Jan.  8)  picked  the  Washington  Press 
Club  as  a  forum  to  answer  questions 
about  his  plans  for  the  financially-troubled 
newspaper. 

Asked  about  his  efforts  to  turn  around 
the  newspaper’s  four-year  losses  of  $15 
million,  Allbritton  optimistically  predicted 
an  upturn  “before  too  long’’. 

Coincidentally,  earlier  the  same  day, 
Michigan  publisher  John  McGoff,  whose 
bid  to  buy  the  same  newspaper  was  re¬ 
jected  last  summer,  told  a  National  Press 
Club  news  conference  he  was  still  a  “con¬ 
tinuing  bidder’’  and  that  he  feared  All- 
britton’s  program  to  offset  “$15.000-a-day’’ 
losses  will  mean  “we  are  witnessing  a 
process  that  will  eventually  see  the  demise 
of  the  Star-News.” 

McGoff,  whose  Panax  Corporation  runs 
45  newspapers  in  five  states,  declared 
further  that  Allbritton,  with  a  background 
of  banking  and  not  publishing,  might  re¬ 
turn  to  Texas  and  “turn  his  back  on  the 
newspaper’s  struggle  for  survival”. 

He  emphasized  he  was  still  making  a 
$25  million  bid  for  the  Star-News  alone, 
whereas  .\llbritton’s  commitment  called 
for  a  controlling  interest  in  both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  TV-radio  outlets  under 
the  parent  Washington  Star  Communica¬ 
tions,  something  that  requires  approval 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Two  days  before  the  January  8  news 
conference,  McGoff  had  filed  a  petition 
asking  the  FCC  to  oppose  the  transfer  of 
broadcast  licenses  to  Allbritton  control. 
At  issue  is  a  request  by  the  Star-News 
to  waive  a  section  of  FCC  rules  which 
forbid  sale  of  a  combination  of  broadcast 
stations  in  one  city  to  a  single  owner. 
Existing  owners  may  retain  such  combina¬ 
tions,  however.  McGoff’s  petition  defended 
the  FCC  rule  as  “sound  policy”,  recogniz¬ 
ing  a  need  for  “greater  diversity  in  our 
nation’s  press”. 

In  answer  to  questions.  McGoff  said 
that,  if  he  could  obtain  Star-News  con¬ 
trol,  he  would  immediately  fight  financial 
losses  by  sitting  down  with  union  leaders 
to  make  plans  to  cut  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  by  one-third,  or  approximately  1000 
persons.  He  estimated  it  would  take  about 
two  years  to  offset  the  financial  losses. 

Saying  the  present  management  has  no 
news  philo.sophy,  McGoff  said  he  would 
hire  editors  of  ability  and  imagination  to 
make  the  newspaper  more  exciting  and 
that  he’d  have  extensive  surveys  of  reader 
needs  and  desires.  News  of  government 
workers,  since  government  is  the  principal 
business  in  Washington,  would  have  a 
high  news  priority,  McGoff  said. 

.\n  active  Republican,  McGoff  admitted 
he  had  been  a  Nixon  supporter  and  said; 
“Nixon  was  truly  one  of  the  few  intellec¬ 


tuals  we  have  had  in  the  White  House. 
He  had  great  leadership  ability  but  he 
also  had  some  weaknesses.  We  went  all 
the  way  with  him  and  finally  said  he  must 
resign.” 

.\llbritton  also  touched  on  politics  dur¬ 
ing  his  appearance  before  the  Washington 
Press  Club,  which  drew  a  crowd  of  re¬ 
porters  second  only  to  that  drawn  last 
fall  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

“I  have  generally  voted  Democratic,” 
.\llbritton  said,  “but  I  believe  in  voting 
for  the  man  with  integrity.  Integrity 
means  he’ll  do  the  right  thing.  That’s  why 
I  backed  Muskie  before  the  1972  election.” 
He  emphasized,  however,  that  his  own 
politics  would  not  necessarily  be  those  of 
the  Star-News. 

total  of  24  questions  were  thrown  at 
Allbritton  after  he  had  offered  a  brief 
introduction  of  himself  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  more  a  talker  than  a 
fighter  since,  at  an  early  age,  he  had  tried 
to  play  guard  in  football  while  weighing 
only  83  pounds. 

Here  are  .\llbritton’s  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  directed  at  him: 

Asked  how  long  he  thought  the  Star- 
News  might  lose  money  before  it  should 
be  folded,  he  quipped  that  naturally  the 
newspaper  couldn’t  afford  a  debt  of  fed¬ 
eral  government  size  but  that  he  was  hav¬ 
ing  studies  made  that  indicated  that  be¬ 
fore  long  he’ll  be  able  to  announce  the 
end  of  decline. 

One  reporter  pressed  as  to  what  All¬ 
britton  will  do  if  the  FCC  won’t  grant 
him  control  of  the  Star  broadcast  media. 
The  publisher  replied  he  wasn’t  a  negative 
thinker  and  the  question  was  not  one  he 
wished  to  contemplate.  He  said  his  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  the  broadcast  control  and 
that  the  prospect  would  be  “dim”  if  the 
newspaper  and  the  broadcast  media  were 
senarated. 

In  regard  to  what  McGoff  had  said 
earlier,  Allbritton  repeated  what  he’d  said 
in  a  public  statement  directly  after  the 
McGoff  news  conference,  namely  that  he 
didn’t  think  the  matter  before  the  FCC 
should  be  debated  in  the  streets.  “The 
FCC  is  the  proper  agency  to  decide  this 
matter.  Its  procedures  assure  all  citizens 
the  right  to  be  heard,  to  submit  facts  and 
to  have  their  arguments  tested  in  a  dis¬ 
passionate  atmosphere.” 

Further,  he  told  the  Washington  Press 
Club  there  could  be  no  FCC  fear  of  one 
news  viewpoint  being  too  dominant  in 
the  Washington  area  insofar  as  it  has  so 
many  competing  news  outlets. 

Pressed  as  to  his  views  of  what  kind  of 
newspaper  the  Star-News  should  be,  All¬ 
britton  said  its  moderate  viewpoint  must 
be  preserved  that  it  must  be  made 
“tighter  and  brighter”.  He  stressed  that 
he  did  not  see  the  newspaper  as  inter¬ 
national  or  “strongly  nationalistic”.  He 
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pointed  out,  however,  that,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  national  news  is  local.  “Maybe  we 
won’t  have  31  flavors  of  ice  cream,”  he 
said,  “but  we  will  have  the  best  chocolate 
and  vanilla.” 

Allbritton  declined  to  pick  a  newspaper 
that  he  particularly  admired,  saying  that 
the  Star-News  wouldn’t  be  trying  to  em¬ 
ulate  any  other  newspaper.  “We  want  to 
act,  not  react,”  he  said. 

In  answering  other  questions,  he 
said . . . 

.■Vlthough  he  will  maintain  a  home  in 
Houston,  Texas,  he  plans  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  in  Washington  and  will  not 
be  an  “absentee  owner”. 

News  and  advertising  viewpoints  will  be 
kept  separate  without  advertisers  compro¬ 
mising  the  presentation  of  news. 

He  has  not  considered  any  joint  publish¬ 
ing  arrangements  with  the  Washington 
Post  in  order  to  save  money. 

Does  not  see  how,  with  the  late  closing 
hour  of  the  New  York  stock  markets,  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  last  evening  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Star-News  to  carry  closing 
stock  quotations.  “Perhaps  a  few  thousand 
at  selected  outlets,’’  he  said. 

He  has  no  plans  for  the  Star-News  to 
become  a  tabloid  but  zoned  editions,  to 
bring  local  news  to  various  communities 
around  Washington,  will  be  studied. 

He  plans  to  maintain  the  present  sched¬ 
ule  of  having  the  Star-News  an  evening 
newspaper  from  Monday  through  Friday, 
with  a  morning  newspaper  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  “The  Saturday  morning  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  newspaper  has  been  very 
successful,”  he  said. 

Time  and  again,  Allbritton  stressed  his 
antipathy  toward  a  negative  viewpoint. 
“I  tell  myself  if  it  should  be  done,  it  will 
be  done,”  he  said. 

• 

Ken  Johnson  to  join 
Dallas  Times  Herald 

Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  vicepresident  of 
the  Washington  Post,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  position  of  vicepresident  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

Johnson,  who  joined  the  Post  in  1968 
as  night  city  editor  from  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  Sen's  where  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor,  succeeds  Tom  Johnson,  who 
was  appointed  last  week  to  the  position 
of  publisher  of  the  Times  Herald. 

At  the  Post,  Johnson  has  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  assistant  to  the 
production  director,  and  in  Januar\%  1973, 
was  named  assistant  general  manager  for 
operations.  He  became  vicepresident  for 
operations  in  January,  1974.  His  resigna¬ 
tion  is  effective  February  15. 


Lutheran  paper  folds 

Der  Lutheraner,  German  language 
tabloid  publication  of  the  Lutheran 
Church-Missouri  Synod,  made  its  last  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  end  of  1974.  It  had  ap¬ 
peared  continuously  since  1844. 
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Newspaper  retail  salesmen 
attend  anti-tv  school 


IJy  Darrrll  Leo 

Chuck  Jenninp^s  is  suave,  sophisticated 
and  plib.  As  a  network  television  ad  sales¬ 
man,  he  comes  armed  with  a  “yes”  an¬ 
swer  to  any  request  from  a  retailer.  He 
is  brash  and  arroKant,  but  not  unlikeable. 
Moreover,  he’s  the  star  of  a  series  of 
seminars  sponsored  by  the  Newpaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  which  debuted  January 
14  in  Boston. 

Jenninps  —  a  pseudonym  —  claimed  to 
work  for  NBC  in  New  York;  and  he  told 
about  125  New  Enpland  Xewspaj)er  retail 
salesmen.  ••Television — now  havinpr  taken 
away  all  the  national  advertising  from 
the  press  —  is  poinpr  to  educate  retailers 
on  how  to  use  our  medium  correctly.” 

••Durinpr  the  initial  phase  out  profrram, 
we  plan  to  take  away  50  percent  of  the 
retail  business.”  he  added,  which  imme¬ 
diately  stirred  most  of  the  salesmen 
where  it  hurts:  Their  pocket  book.  He 
proceeded  to  lauth  at  the  newspaper  men 
and  women,  who  had  just  completed  filling 
out  forms  a.sking  “What  can  your  news¬ 
paper  do  better  than  tv  for  advertisers?” 

“You  call  those  your  strong  selling 
points,”  Jennings  asked,  lifting  a  stack 
of  forms.  “These  are  just  80  marketing 
misconceptions.”  He  slammed  the  forms 
down  on  the  podium  and  then  knocked  off 
each  argument  with  talk  of  colossal  gross 
rating  points  and  marketing  mumbo- 
jumbo  that  all  but  escaped  the  most 
kn''wlodgeable  in  the  room. 

“You  guys  haven’t  taught  them  modern 
marketing  concepts,  so  we’re  going  to 
have  to  go  in  and  teach  them  ourselves,” 
he  harped. 

In  question-and-answer,  he  obliterated 
newspai)er  arguments  about  clutter  and 
believability  and  reader  involvement  as 
well  as  reader  selectivity. 

One  salesman  asked,  “If  television  is 
so  good,  how  come  newspapers  get  60 
percent  of  all  movie  ads.” 

Jennings  replied,  “You  used  to  have 
all  of  it.” 

Another  popped  up,  “If  new.spapers  are 
so  bad,  why  does  television  promote  itself 
in  newspapei’s?” 

He  answered,  “I  didn’t  say  newspapers 
should  cease  to  exist.  It  has  its  uses — 
like  carrying  tv  logs.  But  wait  until  after 
we  take  50  percent  of  your  retail  volume 
before  asking  questions  like  that. 

“Besides  all  three  networks  and  TvB 
(Television  Advertising  Bureau)  are 
working  together  to  get  the  retailer.  Are 
you  working  together?” 

The  audience  —  half  of  them  irate,  the 
other  half  amused  —  began  to  unload  on 
Jennings.  But  Bill  Solch,  NAB’s  vice- 
president  of  retail  sales  development,  ex¬ 
plained.  “Our  guest  is  not  really  Chuck 
Jennings  at  all.  His  name  is  Charles  Kin¬ 
solving  and  he’s  NAB’s  vicepresident  of 
marketing.” 


An  audible  sigh  of  relief  was  expelled. 

But  Solch  continued,  “He  may  be  a  fraud. 

But  what  he  .said  isn’t.  This  is  what  tele¬ 
vision  wants  to  do.  This  is  how  it  sells. 

How  it  argues.” 

TV's  sales  ease 

In  the  day  long  session,  Solch  and  other 
NAB  chiefs  had  presented  the  latest  and 
much  promoted  threat  facing  newspapers: 
Television’s  challenge  to  retailers.  In  the 
moming,  the  bureau  staff  talked  about 
all  the  positive  points  tv  salesman  use. 

But  in  the  afternoon,  they  refuted  them. 

The  selling  points  and  NAB’s  refutation 
included: 

1.  Tv  is  the  great  mass  medium.  “Al¬ 
though  OTCo  of  U.S.  households  have  a  tv 
set,  only  60%  have  sets  in  use  during  the 
avei-age  minute  of  prime  evening  time. 

This  must  be  divided  amongst  increasing 
number  of  stations  in  each  market.  Even 
if  you  divide  only  by  three  network  out¬ 
lets,  you  are  down  to  20%. 

People  ratings  are  lower  than  home  rat¬ 
ings.  Thus  a  20  rating  for  a  show  may 
be  a  15  rating  for  adults.  But  not  all  of 
those  15%  of  adults  are  watching  your 
commercial,  even  in  program  commercials. 

2.  Tv  is  your  most  important  competitor. 

Said  NAB,  “Tv  is  ONE  of  your  most 
important  competitors  because  of  its  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  in  the  retail  area,  even 
though  right  now  direct  mail  gets  more 
retail  dollars  than  does  local  tv.” 

3.  Newspapers  can’t  reach  the  youth 
market.  “About  three  out  of  five  kids 
12-14  read  some  part  of  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  But  these  kids  are  at  an  age  when 
most  of  their  puchase  decisions  are  guided 
by  older  siblings  or  parents  —  and  their 
discretionary  spending  power  is  limited, 
anyway.  For  the  age  group  15-20,  news¬ 
paper  readership  increases  almost  to 
adult  levels  and  they  read  the  paper  more 
thoroughly. 

4.  Young  people  don’t  read  newspapers; 
they  watch  tv.  “Past  the  age  of  14,  tele¬ 
viewing  decreases  markedly.  Also  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  tv  suffer  markedly  (NAB- 
Gilbert  study).  Peak  viewing  ages  are  2-4 
years  and  over  50  years.” 

5.  Newspaper  clutter  affects  ad  expo¬ 
sure  and  recall.  Argued  the  bureau: 
“New'spaper  clutter  is  good  for  you  (the 
retailer).  Shopping  the  paper.  Comparing 
prices,  etc.,  etc.  Evidence  from  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  white  space  study:  Three 
ads  on  a  page,  each  did  higher  in  split 
which  had  all  three  ads  than  in  splits 
with  one  or  more  ads  blanked  out,  since 
each  ad  stopped  some  scanning  audience. 
And  the  fact  that  the  reader  was  stopped 
on  the  page  increased  the  likelihood  of 
his  noting  other  ads  on  the  page.  Mean¬ 
while,  tv  clutter  is  bad  for  you,  and  is 
much  worse  than  newspaper  clutter,  ac- 
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Study  finds  decline 
in  tv  ad  recall 

\  major  new  tv  recall  study  by  Burke 
Marketing  Research  Inc.  shows  that  brand 
recall  of  adults  watching  commercials  has 
weakened. 

Released  at  the  Boston  N.'VB  seminar 
on  “Selling  against  Television,”  the  study 
found  that  among  adult  program  viewers 
called  in  a  survey  only  17%  could  re¬ 
member  the  last  commercial  they  saw  by 
brand  named  four  minutes  after  watching. 
.\lso  only  13%  could  recall  the  message 
4-8  minutes  after  and  only  4%,  8  or  more 
minutes  after. 

study  done  in  1965  had  the  average 
brand  recall  at  18%.  The  Burke  study 
shows  it  at  12%. 

.\  study  of  brand  recall  for  all  commer¬ 
cials  telecast  a  half-hour  ago  yielded  only 
3.2%  per  commercial.  Those  adults  watch¬ 
ing  for  10  minutes  or  less  who  could  re¬ 
call  the  brand  equalled  4.4%.  For  11-20 
minutes,  the  figure  dropped  to  3.6% ;  21- 
30  minutes,  3.1%  and  30  minutes  or  more, 
2.4  %c. 


cording  to  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  code;  Piggy  Back  Data  and  Sta¬ 
tion  Break  Log. 

6.  The  Cost  per  Thousand  for  tv  is  de¬ 
clining  steadily  as  more  and  more  homes 
have  multiple  sets.  “Nonsense.  The  more 
sets  there  are,  the  lower  the  viewers  per 
set  and  the  more  fractionated  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Therefore,  in  terms  of  people,  cost 
per  thousand  goes  up,  not  down.” 

7.  Co-opers  are  specifying  tv,  providing 
the  commercials  without  charge  and  then 
footing  part  of  the  time  costs.  “Usually 
this  is  for  national  brand  stuff  (least 
profitable),  and  due  to  Robinson-Patman 
must  be  offered  to  all  stores  in  a  market. 
It’s  apt  to  be  picked  up  by  discounters. 
If  the  same  merchandise  is  offered  in  six 
discount  store  commercials  and  one  of 
yours,  where  will  they  (the  customer) 
buy  it?  You  (the  retailer)  pay  50%  of 
time  charges,  are  lucky  to  give  five  sec¬ 
onds  of  video  and  any  audio  at  all  out  of 
a  60-second  commercial. 

8.  Tv  Product  costs  are  cheap.  “Some 
commercials  can  be  cheaply  produced.  But 
if  the  station  says  they  will  eat  the 
charges,  they  are  probably  burying  them 
in  their  time  charges,  .\ctually,  tv  com¬ 
mercial  production  costs  have  doubled  in 
the  last  decade.” 

9.  Tv  understands  the  retailers  and 
provides  them  with  the  kind  of  help  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  tv  pay  big  dividends.  “Not 
so!  Tv  only  appears  to  understand  be¬ 
cause  they  say  yes  to  everything.  Tv  is  a 
regional  and  national  medium  at  best, 
cannot  be  tailored  to  store-by-store  needs. 
Retailers  should  not  be  bedazzled  by  fast 
talk.  It’s  up  to  us  to  educate  them  as  to 
what  all  those  fancy  words  mean. 

10.  More  and  more  retailers  are  turning 
to  tv  every  day.  “Half  true.  Many  will 
try  the  medium,  especially  venturesome, 
aggressive  promotion  directors.  Also, 
there  is  a  trend  to  the  use  of  media 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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mixes.  You  can  arrest  this  trend  by  hard 
competitive  selling  against  tv.  They  will 
have  success  stories.  We  must  stress  that 
a  tv  promotion  takes  off  from  a  floor  of 
acceptability  for  a  given  department  in  a 
given  store  partly  established  by  years  of 
newspaper  advertising.” 

These,  Solch  added,  were  really  only 
8%  refutations  to  television  10  basic 
myths.  He  said  the  real  selling  effort  is 
going  to  be  putting  tv  and  newspaper's 
on  a  comparable  basis. 

Apples  vs.  oranges 

“You  and  your  newspapers  can  have 
just  as  good  gross  rating  points  and  low 
cost  per  thousand  if  you  use  the  terms 
and  methodoligy  that  tv  has  popularized,” 
he  said.  Right  now,  Solch  continued,  its 
like  trying  to  compare  apples  to  oranges; 
a  ploy  tv  salesman  will  use  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Television,  according  to  Kinsolving, 
has  a  language  all  its  own.  And  some¬ 
times  that  language  does  nothing  more 
than  confuse  the  retailer.  “If  you  can 
get  a  retailer  to  begin  questioning  some 
of  those  figures,  asking  tv  salesmen  what 
they  really  mean  and  how  they  compare 
with  newspapers  our  job  will  be  a  lot 
easier.” 

Jim  Hollis,  vicepresident  of  mass  mer¬ 
chandising  sales,  said  the  likely  prime  re¬ 
tail  target  will  be  discount  stores.  Radio 
and  tv  both  claim  a  gigantic  trend  toward 
their  media,  he  said,  but  they’re  figures 
are  often  inaccurate.  Hollis  cited  one  case 
in  a  monthly  BAR  listings  (Broadcast 
Advertisers  Report)  which  claimed  Lord 
&  Taylor  had  spent  more  than  $1  million 
on  tv.  Actually  the  store  had  not  spent  a 
penny,  getting  exposure  via  a  tagline  at 
the  end  of  a  product  commercial.  Another 
advertiser  spent  thousands  on  tv  but 
received  no  listing  of  expenditure  in  the 
report,  he  said. 

Discount  stores  are  among  the  few  re¬ 
tail  establishments  that  have  increased 
their  ad  expenditure  ratio  compared  to 
total  sales  volume.  In  1970,  the  beginning 
of  a  massive  break  out  for  such  stores, 
ad  expenditure  was  2  percent  of  total 
sales  volume.  In  1974,  it  was  around  2.5 
percent. 

Yet,  Hollis  said,  tv’s  share  of  that  has 
been  between  1/lOth  and  2/lOths  of  a  per¬ 
cent.  Newspapers  on  the  other  hand  have 
received  over  1  percent  (more  than  half 
the  total  ad  expenditure)  during  the  same 
time. 

Further,  Hollis  said,  “Discounters  will 
increase  tv  advertising  if  they  have  the 
money.  So  we’re  going  to  have  to  sell 
hard  to  them.”  As  leaders  in  retail  print 
ads,  discounters  are  running  and  should 
run  more  and  more  print  to  fight  off 
competition,  he  said. 

1.50  item  ads 

The  discounter’s  concept  has  always 
been  “a  lot  of  items  at  a  low  price.”  And 
when  an  advertiser  wants  to  feature  150 
items  or  more,  he  should  naturally  turn 
to  newspapers,  not  television. 

Despite  trade  press  reports,  Christo 
Jackson,  vicepresident  of  chain  store 
sales,  said  the  retailer  may  be  increasing 
his  percentage  spent  in  tv,  but  in  clear 
dollar  volume  the  picture  is  the  same. 

He  criticized  broadcast-oriented  trade 


stories  which  quote  retailers  comments 
about  tv  while  omitting  their  criticism. 
An  example  he  cited  was  a  story  which 
attributed  one  retailer  with  saying,  “Tele¬ 
vision  is  a  great  mass  medium.”  However, 
it  omitted  the  rest  of  his  remarks,”  .  .  . 
but  it’s  not  for  retailers.” 

Food  retailers 

Dick  Neale,  vicepresident  of  food  sales, 
reported  that  food  retailers  march  to 
television  had  reversed  among  important 
leaders  in  the  industry.  In  73-74,  retailers 
spent  some  $56  million  in  newspapers  and 
$11  million  in  television. 

But,  he  said,  this  is  changing.  A&P 
which  spent  over  $2  million  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1973,  had  cut  back  to  little 
over  $1  million,  he  said.  Pathmark  food 
stores  had  cut  from  $764,600  to  $175,400, 
while  Fisher,  Fasio  and  Costa  has  spent 
virtually  nothing.  A  new  eastern  food 
store  chain.  Hills,  used  a  high-budget  tv 
campaign  when  it  opened  last  July,  but 
has  steadily  reduced  its  budget  since, 
Neale  said. 

Meanwhile,  “Newspapers  have  increas¬ 
ed  food  store  ads  five  times  as  much  as 
tv  did  in  1974,”  Neale  said. 

Neale  suggested  five  ways  to  prevent 
television  from  infringing  upon  food  re¬ 
tailer  ad  volume.  They  included: 

— sell  special  category  promotions; 
some  65%  of  all  retailers  have  run  special 
meat  promotions  in  the  last  year; 

— sell  through  the  weekday  ads; 

— sell  new  consumer  copy; 

— sell  inserts,  some  51%  of  all  food 
retailers  use  them; 

— and  sell  what  the  leaders  are  doing 
in  print. 

• 

General  Features 
merger  completed 

Ed  Grade,  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  has  announced  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation  assets  and  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  merged  with  the  Times 
operation.  .Approximately  70  individual 
features  were  involved  in  the  merger. 

The  Times  Mirror  Company  purchased 
General  Features  from  the  late  S.  George 
Little  in  1967  and  carried  on  the  name 
until  the  transfer  of  all  GFC  writers  and 
artists’  contracts  to  the  Times.  Since  all 
operations  for  both  syndicates  have  been 
handled  by  the  staff  at  administrative 
offices  in  Los  .Angeles,  there  was  no  in¬ 
terruption  of  service  or  change  in  pro¬ 
cedure,  according  to  Grade. 


Columbia  tape  ads 
top  $1  million 

Columbia  Magnetics  will  use  newspaper 
ads  plus  magazine,  spot  tv,  spot  radio  and 
trade  incentives  in  a  $1  million  plus  cam¬ 
paign  for  its  blank  recording  tapes. 

Launched  in  January,  the  ad  campaign 
was  designed  by  Muller  Jordan  Herrick 
Inc.,  New  York. 


Officials  see 
conflict  in  Fol 
and  privacy  laws 

It  looks  right  now  as  if,  before  the 
year  is  out,  any  federal  agency  will  vio¬ 
late  one  law  if  it  releases  certain  in¬ 
formation  and  will  violate  another  law  if 
it  doesn’t. 

It’s  all  due  to  conflict  between  a  hastily- 
enacted  privacy  law  recently  signed  by 
President  Ford  and  the  new  Freedom  of 
Information  law  passed  last  year  over 
the  President’s  veto. 

.As  one  Justice  Department  official  said, 
“We  have  decided  there  are  only  three 
solutions  to  the  dilemma — prayer,  suicide, 
or  violence.” 

The  laws  are  intended  to  do  contra¬ 
dictory  things.  One  aims  at  opening  gov¬ 
ernment  records  as  much  as  possible;  the 
other  restricts  availability  of  government 
records  to  protect  the  privacy  of  those 
whose  names  are  in  the  records. 

For  instance,  while  the  FOI  law  permits 
certain  kinds  of  records  to  be  kept  confi¬ 
dential,  it  also  encourages  government 
a<iencies  to  make  information  available 
whenever  possible,  even  if  it  could  be 
withheld  under  the  law.  The  privacy  law 
would,  however,  seem  to  rule  out  the  re¬ 
lease  of  personal  information  that  is  per¬ 
mitted,  though  not  required,  to  be  made 
public. 

Under  the  privacy  law,  executive  branch 
agencies  (Congress  and  the  Judiciary  are 
exempted)  will  have  to  publish  directories 
of  files  they  keep  on  individuals.  Justice 
officials  believe  even  telephone  lists  kept 
by  government  officials  might  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  private  record. 

Before  October  9,  when  the  privacy 
law  goes  into  effect,  the  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budget,  assisted  by  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department,  must  put  together  guide¬ 
lines  for  federal  agencies. 

Students  write  columns 
for  Hearst  newspaper 

The  Hearst  Corp.’s  Boston  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  Advertiser  is  publishing  a  student- 
authored  column  on  topical  subjects,  rang¬ 
ing  from  international  matters  to  per¬ 
sonal  life-styles. 

Source  material  from  a  different  con¬ 
tributor  each  week,  the  column,  captioned, 
“Student  Viewpoint,”  appears  in  the 
newspaper’s  Viewpoint  section,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  student’s  byline  and  campus 
identity. 

The  newspaper  is  providing  a  $25  hon¬ 
orarium  for  each  contributor. 

Column  length  desired  is  between  350 
and  450  words.  Staff  members  of  the 
Sunday  Herald  .Advertiser  are  serving 
as  judges  of  the  submitted  material. 

Provision  of  weekly  space  for  the  col¬ 
umn  is  tied  to  the  premise  of  appealing 
to  the  sizable  age  bracket  between  sec¬ 
ondary  school  and  young  adult  readership. 
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Carla’s  clips  By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Hugh  Hefner  drug  probe,  secretary’s  suicide  “sensational”  case 


The  apparent  drug  suicide  of  Hugh 
Hefner’s  executive  secretary  Bobby  Arn- 
stein,  34,  this  past  week  has  caused  a 
competitive  flurry  for  headlines  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Story  was  page  one  January  13  and 
14  in  the  SiDi-Tiines,  Daily  Niws  and 
competing  Tribune.  Stories  by  Edmund 
J.  Rooney  and  ElUm  Warren  went  out  on 
the  CDN  .service.  But  big  coupes  in  the 
Hefner  case  have  been  scored  by  John 
O’Brien,  37,  investigative  reporter  at  the 
Tribune.  In  Tuesday’s  paper,  an  O’Brien 
story  was  the  first  to  disclo.se  that  federal 
authorities  last  month  had  personally  in¬ 
formed  Miss  Arn.stein  of  word  they  had 
received  from  underworld  figures  that 
someone  was  looking  for  an  assassin  to 
murder  her.  Federal  authorities  have 
since  confirmed  this.  The  Tribune  story 
also  di.sclosed  that  Aimstein  didn’t  take 
this  information  seriou.sly;  she  merely 
thanked  the  federal  authorities.  “My 
confidential  sources  are  through  the 
underworld  and  are  well-wired  into  Play¬ 
boy  sources  and  the  general  criminal 
activities  in  Chicago,”  says  O’Brien,  who 
joined  the  Trib  in  19(;2  after  working  at 
small  Chicago  papers,  the  Southeast 
Economist  and  the  Daihj  Calumet. 

“It  has  all  become  a  sensational  story 
now.  Bobby  was  a  close  confidante  of 
Hefner’s,  and  she  was  also  found  to  be  a 
tragic  person;  her  personal  life  troubled, 
with  her  romances  failing,”  says  O’Brien. 
Chicago  being  such  an  aggressive  news 
reporting  city,  within  hours  of  the  dis- 
clo.sure  of  Arnstein’s  death  at  a  Chicago 
hotel  news  reporters  had  contacted  friends 
and  relatives  of  hers  in  an  attemi)t  to 
detect  why  she  would  take  her  own  death. 
Arnstein  had  been  free  while  api)ealing  a 
15-year  sentence.  She  left  a  suicide  note 
mentioning  Hefner. 

“Anyone  who  argued  against  suicide 
would  look  pretty  silly  now,”  says  the 
Tribune’s  Bernard  Judge.  Arnstein’s  hotel 
room  door  was  locked  from  the  inside 
and  friends  said  she  had  been  depressed. 
Hefner  told  the  press  in  a  special  con¬ 
ference  he  had  flown  in  from  Los  Angeles 
for,  that  “because  of  her  association  with 
me,  she  became  the  central  focus  of  a 
cocaine  consjjiracy  case  in  which  it  ap- 
jiears  she  was  only  peripherally  involved. 
“It  was  a  politically  motivated  anti-Play- 
boy  witch  hunt,”  said  Hefner.  “With  the 
increasing  harassment,  an  already  emo¬ 
tionally  troubled  woman  was  pushed  be¬ 
yond  her  endurance  and  killed  herself.” 

It  was  on  a  Sunday,  December  8,  that 
O’Brien  —  along  with  the  help  of  federal 
beat  reporter  Richard  Phillips  —  broke 
the  news  that  the  federal  government 
was  investigating  Hefner  for  alleged  use 
of  drugs  in  the  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
Playboy  mansions.  Coincidentally,  a  de¬ 
tailed  article  on  cocaine  pointing  out 
some  of  its  positive  benefits  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Playboy  Magazine,  as 


well  as  a  picture  spread  on  well-known 
movie  personalities  who  “party”  at  the 
West  Coast  mansion.  The  Tribune  exclu¬ 
sive  last  month  indicated  Hefner  was  the 
prime  target  of  the  still  continuing  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  this  stor>'  was  syndicated 
across  the  country,  as  well  as  a  sidebar 
on  the  life  and  drug  overdose  death  of 
former  Playboy  “Bunny”  and  close  friend 
of  Miss  Amstein’s,  .Adrienne  Pollack,  23, 
Her  death  in  September  1973  is  still  under 
investigation. 

One  of  the  Tribune’s  salient  points  in 
its  December  8  story  was  that  Hefner 
may  have  participated  in  a  coverup  by 
having  the  drugs  removed  from  the  man¬ 
sion:?.  Hefner  told  the  press  this  week: 
“For  the  record  I  have  never  used  cocaine 
or  any  other  haul  dnigs.  I’m  willing  to 
•swear  to  that  under  oath.  The  Playboy 
mansions  are  corporate  guest  houses. 
Since  we  don’t  frisk  our  guests  or  spy 
on  them  in  their  rooms,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  tell  whether  they  are  using 
drugs  or  not.” 

According  to  O’Binen,  “It’s  been  a  diffi¬ 
cult  story  to  get,  and  attempts  to  obtain 
information  through  confidential  sources 
have  also  been  difficult  because  of  the 
sensitive  nature  —  a  case  involving  a  guy 
worth  millions  and  a  corporation  interna¬ 
tional  in  scope.  A  number  of  reporters  in 
Chicago  have  good  soui’ces  and  even  they 
have  not  been  able  to  get  all  of  the  de¬ 
tails.”  Several  hours  before  Hefner  spoke 
at  the  Tuesday  press  conference,  one  of 
his  attoiTieys  turned  over  Playboy  records 
to  the  federal  grand  jury  to  a  subpoena. 
Later  this  month,  the  grand  jury  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  hear  more  Playboy  employees. 
The  witnes.ses  so  far  have  not  been  major 
figures  and  it  has  been  low-key.  What 
newsmen  are  w'aiting  for  now  is  an  in¬ 
dictment,  or  an  alternative  decision  by  the 
grand  jury  to  take  no  action.  Neither  is 
likely  immediately.  Word  is  that  the 
l)rosecution  plans  to  call  moi'e  witnesses. 

Ii<  *  >|c 

“I  enjoy  covering  breaking  news.  I  like 
to  get  into  a  good  news  story  until  there’s 
nothing  left  to  report,”  said  O’Brien.  “I’ve 
been  fortunate:  people  trust  me,  and  I 
have  to  commend  my  boss  William  Jones 
(assistant  managing  editor,  35,  of  the 
Tribune  w'ho  won  a  Pulitzer  for  exposing 
shoddy  practices  within  the  private  am¬ 
bulance  system  in  Chicago  three  years 
ago)  and  George  Bliss,  a  chief  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  who  sits  next  to  me  in  the 
Tribune  Tower.”  In  his  fifties.  Bliss,  w'ho 
has  been  exposing  waste  and  fraud  in  the 
Illinois  welfare  program,  “inspires”  him 
and  is  “a  dog  in  the  business,”  says 
O’Brein. 

The  last  couple  of  months  have  been 
“exciting”  for  O’Brien.  In  October  and 
November  he  broke  an  exclusive  on  the 
nation’s  largest  cash  theft  —  the  $4.3 
million  looting  of  the  vault  of  an  armor¬ 


ed  car  company.  In  covering  that  story, 
he  traveled  to  the  British  West  Indies 
where  $1.5  million  of  the  money  had  been 
taken  by  two  of  the  alleged  thieves  to 
hide  in  banks  there.  The  four-day  trip 
cost  the  Trib  $1,200  and  O’Brien  made 
$800  in  phonecalls.  He  got  the  only  inter¬ 
view  with  a  female  employe  for  the  arm¬ 
ored  car  company  who  had  been  work¬ 
ing  the  night  of  the  theft.  O’Brien  is  now 
waiting  for  the  trial  to  begin  for  the  five 
accused  men.  The  woman,  in  hiding,  said 
a  guard  told  her  to  go  home  early  the 
night  of  the  theft.  She  feels  she  would 
have  been  killed  if  she  wouldn’t  have  left 
the  scene.  “I’m  writing  a  book  on  the 
case,”  O’Brien  says. 

Another  major  .story  of  his  disclosed 
the  existence  of  a  ghost  police  force  in  a 
suburban  Chicago  township  —  30  men 
walking  around  in  uniform  and  carrying 
guns  without  any  legitimate  authority  to 
do  so.  As  a  result  of  O'Brien’s  stories, 
the  Thornton  Township  force  was  ordered 
disbanded.  The  force  had  pointed  to  a  law 
passed  100  years  ago  for  its  authority  to 
operate,  but  the  state’s  attorney  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  law  was  out-of-date  and 
illegal.  The  chief  of  police  was  a  boat 
salesman  whose  uniform  bore  more  stars 
than  Gen.  MacArthur,  recalls  O’Brien. 

*  *  * 

“It’s  not  the  quantity  of  your  sources, 
but  the  quality.  If  you  can  line  up  some 
good  ones  in  government  and  politics, 
also  truck  drivers  and  waitresses  who 
have  big  ears,  you’re  already  on  second 
base,”  says  O’Brien,  who  established  a 
number  of  contacts  in  the  federal  build¬ 
ing  before  he  left  that  beat  in  1967. 

Another  of  O’Brien’s  series  of  stories 
detailed  the  fugitive  life  of  a  Chicago 
alderman,  Fred  Hubbard,  who  embezzled 
$100,000  in  federal  job  funds  from  the 
city.  “When  Hubbard,  a  compulsive  gam¬ 
bler,  disappeared,  I  went  out  looking  for 
him.  The  Tribune  was  the  first  paper  to 
learn  of  his  arrest  and  of  the  details  of 
his  run  from  the  law.  I  interviewed  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  girlfriends  along  the  way  and 
the  casino  operators  in  Las  Vegas,  where 
Hubbard  blew  most  of  the  money.” 
O’Brien  interviewed  gamblers  in  South- 
em  California  where  Hubbard  had  fled 
and  he  was  the  first  to  get  inside  a  cot¬ 
tage  Hubbard  had  rented,  and  learn  of 
his  lifestyle. 

*  m  * 

Tribune  has  pernianeiil  Pally  Hears!  Prober 

Every  once  in  a  while,  editors  on  Knight 
newspapers  call  Jim  Hallman,  editor  in 
charge  of  the  Knight  wire,  to  see  what 
the  Chicago  Tribune  knows  about  the 
Patricia  Hearst  ca.se.  A  permanent  assign¬ 
ment  for  Ron  Koziol  is  checking  out  leads 
on  where  Patty  could  be.  “A  lot  of  report¬ 
ers  were  gung-ho  months  ago,  then  got 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  new  EDP  system 


j  Leave  it  to  Wood. 

We've  teamea  our  dependable  Plate-0- Matic 
processor  with^a  brand  new  offset  plate  exposing 
machine,  the  Wood  Expose-O-Matic,  to  reduce 
-  your  total  plate  preparation  time  to  less  than  a 
minute.  With  a  single  operator. 

We  call  the  two  our  Exposing,  Developing, 
Processing  System . . .  EDP. 

Here  s  how  it  works. ^ 

Expose-O-Matic  provides  a  continuous  process. 
It  feeds  plates  and  film  to  an  exposure  area  on  a 
belt  containing  registration  pins  that  fit  your 
«  registration  system.  As  one  plate  is  being 
stripped  from  the  film,  another  is  being  exposed. 
Automatically.  With  all  negatives  returned  to 

the  operator. 

Much  faster  than  conventional  methods, 
Expose-O-Matic  is  equal  to  the  demands  of  any 

size  offset  plant. 

Plate-O-Matic,  production  proven  in  more  than 
400  installations,  applies  developing  lacquer, 
rubs  it  in,  rinses,  gums  and  dries  in  one  quick 

operation. 

Expose-O-Matic  Model  I  has  an  exposure  area 
24"  X  32";  Model  II,  32"  x  40".  Plate-O-Matic  is 
available  in  three  models  to  handle  plate  widths 
from  32"  x  60",  any  length.  Both  units  are 
backed  by  our  international  sales/service 

organization. 

Put  the  two  together  to  help  you  meet  your 
platemaking  close-out  time.  When  our  EDP 
System  handles  your  plates,  it  leaves  you  just 
two  things  to  do.  Crimp  fern.  And  print. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  brochure. 


Press-ready  offset  plates 
in  less  than  a  minute 


WOOD-HOE 

Division  of  Wood  Industries.  Inc 
333  Cedar  Avenue.  Middlesex  N  J  08846 
201-469-6600 


STRENGTH 

in  steel-making  technologies:  it  helps 


Flat  Rolled  technology:  Alloy  technology: 


Republic  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  technical 
approach  to  how  flat  rolled  steel  behaves  and  why. 
We  learned,  under  actual  shop  conditions,  what 
happens  when  steel  sheet  or  strip  is  run  through  a 
roll  former,  or  drawn,  or  stamped.  Analysis  of  the 
grid  pattern  stenciled  on  a  test  sheet  tells  the 
maximum  stretch  required  of  the  steel.  And  relating 
this  to  die  design,  grade,  and  steel-making  practice 
helps  determine  how  to  set  up  a  minimum-cost 
production  operation. 


Whether  it’s  a  steel  for  aerospace,  nuclear,  anti¬ 
pollution,  antiseptic,  or  aesthetic  applications,  there’s 
probably  no  alloy  steel  we  have  not  already  made 
or  could  not  make  —  including  steels  with  as  little  as 
70  percent  iron  or  more  than  99  percent.  And  there’s 
no  bigger  or  better  combination  of  facilities  in  the 
world  for  electric  furnace  melting,  vacuum 
processing,  and  strand  casting  of  steels  than 
at  Republic. 


At  Republic,  we  are  dedicated  to  vigorous, 
nnovative,  and  responsive  steel  technology 
keeping  our  research,  development,  and 
production  capabilities  strong,  flexible,  and 
alert  to  customer  needs.  It’s  what  helps 
us  to  keep  improving  our  products,  so  you 
can  keep  improving  yours.  Want  to  put  us 
to  the  test  on  your  problem?  Write; 

J.  R  (Jack)  Lowey,  Vice  President.  Steel 
Operations.  Republic  Steel  Corporation. 
Department  1441,  Cleveland  OH  44101." 


US  do  more  than  just  make  steel 


Machining  technology: 

For  more  than  40  years,  Republic  has  applied  its 
technical  competence  to  improving  the  machining 
characteristics  of  its  hot  rolled  and  cold  finished 
steel  bar  products.  Combining  the  efforts  of  research, 
process  development,  and  operating  control  to 
provide  the  broadest  range  of  steel  products  available 
for  machining  applications.  Backed  by  multiple 
mill  locations  and  a  unique  system  for  coordinating 
and  controlling  production  and  delivery.  Pictured 
here  is  a  specially  designed  test  piece  for  evaluating 
various  machining  operations. 


Vacuum  technology: 

Republic,  long  a  leader  in  vacuum  processing  of 
tonnage  steels,  was  among  the  pioneers  in  vacuum 
arc  remelting  of  alloy  steels  —  a  process  that 
produces  the  ultimate  in  micropure  alloys  and 
specialty  steels  for  use  in  aircraft  and  aerospace 
work.  And  today,  in  addition  to  vacuum  processing, 
we  continue  to  operate  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
batteries  of  vacuum  arc  remelt  furnaces. 


Middletown  news  dept, 
votes  in  favor  of  ITU 

Editorial  employes  of  the  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Times  JJernld-Record,  Dow  Jones’ 
Ottaway  Newspapers  subsidiary  property, 
were  successful  January  8,  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  replace  the  Dow  Jones  company 
union.  International  Association  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Employees.  Inc.,  by  voting  to  join 
the  International  Typographical  Union. 

According  to  a  union  spokesman,  staff¬ 
ers  planned  eight  months  ago  to  form 
their  own  unit  in  lieu  of  lAPE. 

The  Januar>’  8  vote  tallied  22  in  favor 
of  the  ITU;  five  in  favor  of  no  union, 
and  zero  votes  for  remaining  with  lAPE. 

The  backshop  at  Middletown,  according 
to  the  spokesman,  went  ITU  within  the 
last  year  and  is  still  bargaining  for  con¬ 
tract.  Editorial  members  decided  to  go 
ITU  with  the  backshop  for  a  stronger 
bargaining  position. 

In  the  near  future,  after  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  certifies  the  vote, 
the  unit  will  form  a  new  set  of  by-laws, 
elect  officers  and  begin  bargaining. 

The  major  reason  for  joining  ITU,  is 
for  establishing  better  benefits.  The  Mid¬ 
dletown  paper  gets  a  minimum  of  six  legal 
holidays  and  vacation  schedules  are  hor¬ 
rendous  according  to  the  spokesman.  Cur¬ 
rently,  contract  allows  for  two  weeks  of 
vacation  up  to  ten  years  of  employment 
and  three  weeks  after  ten. 

Another  reason  for  dropping  lAPE,  the 
spokesman  said,  was  that  Middletown  had 
its  own  separate  contract  from  Dow 


Jones.  If  the  Middletown  Times  Herald- 
Record  had  the  national  contract,  edi¬ 
torial  staffers  would  have  staved  with 
lAPE. 

Ottaway  Newspapers  publishes  12  dai¬ 
lies  and  five  Sunday  newspapers.  The 
Times  Herald-Record  and  Sundnij  Record 
have  circulations  of  52,476  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  daily  and  55,0.37  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  None  of  the  other  Ottaway  papers 
have  unions. 


Thanks, Ibledo. 


Toyota  sets  ads 
for  January  break 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  breaks 
its  1975  ad  campaign  this  month  with  a 
multi-million-dollar  effort  in  network  tele¬ 
vision,  magazines,  radio  and  newspapers. 

The  key  product  in  the  new  campaign 
is  the  Toy’ota  Corolla,  the  lowest  priced 
1975  car  sold  in  America.  Its  .$2,711  price 
and  long  list  of  standard  features  will 
dominate.  Secondary  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  sporty  1975  Celica  GT  and 
SR-5  Sport  Truck,  both  with  five-speed 
overdrive  transmissions. 

Ads  will  offer  a  free  booklet,  the  “Small 
Car  Bargain  Hunter’s  Guide.’’ 

Newspaper  advertising  for  Toyota  will 
appear  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Arjny,  Navy  &  Air  Force  Times.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  local  newspapers  will  be  used  to 
provide  all-dealer  point  coverage  as  well 
as  top  market  concentration. 

Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc.  is  the  agency. 


■>\v  INE'6 


E.  O.  Knowles,  president  of  People's  Savings 
Association  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  way  citiiens  handled  snowstorm  emer¬ 
gencies  on  Dec.  I  when  the  skies  poured  14 
inches  in  12  hours  that  he  took  out  an  ad.  This 
ad,  designed  by  Flournoy  and  Gibbs,  ran  in  full 
page  siie  in  the  Toledo  Blade  and  Timet. 

Knowles  said,  "The  storm  was  terrible,  but  it 
produced  Toledo's  finest  hour.  I  thought  some¬ 
one  should  thank  every  Toledoan  for  what  was 
done  and  remind  them  all  that  our  city  is  made 
up  of  a  lot  of  nice  people. 


McGriffin  group  buys 
paper  for  horsemen 

Formation  of  a  special  publications 
division  by  McGiffin  Newspapers,  Inc., 
South  Gate,  California,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Horseman’s  Neivs,  a  monthly  offset 
newspaper  serving  the  horse  industry  in 
the  state. 

The  California  Horseman’s  News  was 
purchased  December  6,  1974,  by  South 
Gate  Newspaper  Co.,  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  McGiffin. 

William  Brehm,  president  of  McGiffin, 
indicated  this  was  the  first  of  several 
acquisitions  anticipated  by  the  firm,  which 
now  publishes  a  daily  newspaper  in  Iowa 
and  16  weekly  and  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  California.  McGiffin  also  oper¬ 
ates  four  rotary  offset  printing  plants  in 
California. 

The  broker  handling  the  sale  was  Mel 
Hodell  of  Upland,  Calif. 


^  consultants  to 
i  management  on 
recruitment 
problems 


CAKI  VEXING 
VICl  PRI  SIIMNT 


During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  sue-  NW 

cessfully  filled  management  positions  with  newspapers  A 

and  newspaper  groups  in  every  area  of  the  country.  These  "Y 

assignments  have  been  from  all  size  companies  with  *  ' 

salary  levels  from  $15,000  to  $80,000  per  year. 

Ron  Curtis  G  Company  is  retained  to  conduct  a  carefully  planned 
search  over  a  wider  range  of  prospects  than  would  otherwise  be  practical  or 
financially  feasible.  As  management  consultants,  we  save  valuable  company 
time,  avoid  embarrassing  internal  or  external  “leaks”  by  protecting  client  identity 
and  insure  objectivity  in  candidate  selection. 

Our  growth  and  continuing  success  is  tangible  proof  of  the 
quality  of  our  work.  We  are  proud  to  say  a  majority  of  our  new  assignments  come 
from  repeat  business  or  client  referrals.  We  believe  this  is  the  best  possible  en¬ 
dorsement  and  guarantee  of  our  professional  competence. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the  right  individual  in  your  General 
Management  and  Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation  and  Editorial 
areas,  call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O  HARK  PLAZA.  5725  LAST  RIVER  ROAD.CHICAGO,  ILLlNas  60631  (312)  693-6171 


Users  group  formed 

A  Users  Group  was  formed  recently  for 
those  newspapers  who  have  installed  Star 
Graphic  Copy  Processing  Systems. 

Paul  McCue.  general  manager  of  the 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post  Bulletin  was 
elected  president;  Donald  Lancelot,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier 
was  elected  vicepresident;  Eugene  Schulte, 
vicepresident  of  Kenosha  (Wise.)  News 
was  elected  treasurer;  and  Joseph  Scarfi 
of  Star  Graphic  Systems  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary. 
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Let  one  of  our 

professionals 

tell  you  why 

Howson-Algraphy 

is  selling  direct 

now 


In  this  age  of  automation,  the  relationship 
between  businesses  and  customers  has 
been  reduced  to  a  very  impersonal  relation¬ 
ship.  Names  have  been  reduced  to  numbers 
and  problems  can  be  handled  by  computers.  We 
want  to  treat  our  customers  as  individuals  with 
unique  problems  and  needs.  To  better  serve  our  many 
valued  customers,  we  are  reviving  a  lost  art  .  .  .  the 
personal  touch! 

As  manufacturers  of  positive  and  negative  lithographic  printing  plates,  we  thank  all 
the  dealers  and  distributors  that  have  handled  our  plates  for  the  fine  job  they  did  on 
our  behalf.  We  now  ask  all  printers  that  may  feel  they  are  just  a  number  or  part  of 
the  "machine  system"  to  give  us  a  call.  We’ll  send  a  friendly  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  to  help  you  with  your  printing  plate  needs. 


HOWSON-ALGRAPHY 

INCORPORATED 

480  MEADOW  LANE  •  CARLSTADT,  NEW  JERSEY  07072 
(201)  935-4560 


A  LEADER  IN  THE  LITHOGRAPHIC  P  L  ATEM  A  K I  N  G  INDUSTRY 
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Fpom  Mergenthaler. . . 

the  folks  who  invented  the  Linotype 


•  Four  individual  typefaces  and  two 
sizes  in  the  same  sentence 


•  105  characters  per  typeface  strip 


Typeface  strips  interchangeable 


Greatest  innovation 
since  the  Linotype 


•  Dial  line  lengths  in  all  sizes 
up  to  7V^  "  widths 


•  All  type  base-aligned 


•  Built-in  fitting  of  overhanging 
shoulders  on  letter 


•  Automatic  plus  and  minus  letter¬ 
spacing  to  fit  line  length  or  style 


•  Set  line  with  or  without  hyphenation 


•  Only  one  typing  automatically 
provides  squared-up  columns 


•  True  professional  type  design 


32-character  illuminated  display, 
128  available  symbols 


•  Line  length  display — count  down 
and  up,  accumulate 


•  Repeat  display  to  help 
the  typist’s  memory 


•  Dial  in  line  length,  picas  and 
points,  etc. 


•  Forward  and  reverse  between  line 
spacing  in  point  increments 


Deferred  Payment 
and 

Leasing  Plans 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82 
Plainview,  New  York  11803 


Make  one-line 
corrections  on  the 
Linocomp 

The  Linocomp  is  a  great  way  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  correction  into  a  block  of  copy 
FAST!  It's  a  photographic 
typewriter  with  four  indi- 
vidual  typefaces.  Just  dial 
in  the  length  of  the  cor- 
rection  in  picas  and 


□  Send  more  information  on  Linocomp 
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A  breakthrough  in  low-cost  multi-purpose  phototypesetting 

The  Linocomp  is  an  important  money-saver.  It’s  a  multi-purpose  table-top 
phototypesetter . . .  actually  a  no-nonsense  “photographic  typewriter”  that  can 
change  your  entire  type  life  style  with  the  flip  of  a  lever.  Linocomp  enables  an 
in-house  typist  to  set  professional  looking  composition  in  the  proper  size, 
predetermine  line  length,  produce  even  margins  with  or  without  hyphenation 
automatically,  mix  with  other  styles  and  tabulate ...  all  direct  entry  input  to  print 
out.  It’s  inexpensive  to  buy  and  operate — probably  the  most  economical  and 
fastest  way  to  break  into  print 


Mergenthaler 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mergenthaler  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 
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in  big  store  phone  rooms 
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you.  With  new  grid  pasteup 
sheets  for  30”,  29 V2”  or  29” 
widths.  New  narrow-width  grid 
sheets  are  in  stock  in  9  column, 

8  column  and  6  column  full  page 
sizes.  In  tabloids— 20  different 
versions.  In  quarter-page  grids, 
too.  All  in  stock  ready  to  ship 
today  at  MPS  prices. 
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LET  E&P  HELP  BOOST  YOUR  COLOR  LINAGE  .  . . 

E&P's  complete  package  of  editorial  content,  containing  current  color 
data  on  availability,  linage  and  advertising  success,  provides  the  environ¬ 
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Howard  Clark,  Albany  bureau  chief 
for  Associated  Press — named  deputy  press 
secretary  to  Gov.  Hugh  Carey  of  New 
York.  Clark,  who  will  be  paid  a  salary  of 
$35,000  annually,  will  serv'e  under  com¬ 
munications  director  Harry  O’Donnell. 

«  4>  * 

Sally  Wright,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  “Action,  Please’’  columnist,  and 
H.  A.  Gilliam,  a  vicepresident  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  a  weekly 
columnist  for  the  Co.mmercial  Appeal — 
joined  the  Washinijton  staff  of  Rep.-elect 
Harold  Ford.  Miss  Wright  will  serve  as 
social  services  director  and  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  a  salary  of  $20,000  annually, 
and  Gilliam  will  be  paid  $27,500  as  ad- 
mini.strative  assistant. 

*  * 

Jay  Roebuck  has  l»een  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Corona  (Calif.)  Daily 
Independent,  succeeding  Ed  Ritter,  who 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Rh'erside  Press- 
Enterprise. 

*  •  * 

Red  Fritts — appointed  executive  editor 
of  the  Bakersfield  Californian. 

*  * 

Carol  Nextman,  transportation  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  New  York  Times — named 
assistant  to  the  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  with  responsibility  for  transporta¬ 
tion  and  resort  and  travel,  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  Miami  sales  office. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fred  Blalock,  reporter — promoted  to 
night  city  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 


news-people 


GlTY  Draugiion,  formerly  aviation  free 
lance  writer — to  reporter,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

«  *  * 

James  Smead,  formerly  copy  editor  for 
Dallas  Times  Herald — to  copy  editor. 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

*  «  * 

Larry  Henry,  sports  writer  for  the 
Daily  Journal  (Kankakee,  Ill.),  promoted 
to  sports  editor.  He  replaces  Herb  Jan- 
NUSCII,  sports  editor  for  30  years,  who 
will  remain  active  in  sports  coverage  un¬ 
til  retirement  in  June. 

i»  *  * 

Gerard  E.  Sherry,  editor-manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Archdiocesan  newspa¬ 
per,  The  Monitor — named  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S, 
Bishops’  Secretariat  for  Catholic- Jewish 
Relations. 

*  *  * 

Peter  B.  Clark,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  News — appointed 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago. 

«  *  « 

Richard  Pourade,  6G,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union — retired 
January  1  after  nearly  33  years  with  the 
Copley  Newspapers. 


Dawe  award  winners 
in  home  fashions 

.\wards  honoring  the  late  Dorothy 
Dawe.  women’s  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  were  presented  to  newspapers 
January  6  during  the  Chicago  Winter 
Home  Furnishings  Market  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Mart.  Chicago. 

The  awards  for  excellence  in  home  fash¬ 
ions  reporting  went  to  Kay  Murphy.  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald:  Dorothy  Fagg.  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Tiyues  Herald;  June  Hill.  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Rosalyn  Abrevaya,  Family  Weekly; 
Sandra  Van  .Amburg.  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette;  Jan  Cox,  Kankakee  (Til.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Heidi  K.  Sinick,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Po.sf.  and  I.,ea  Flanders,  Longmont  (Colo.) 
Times-Call. 

The  Dawe  .Awards  have  been  presented 
for  27  years  to  newspapers  and  supple¬ 
ments  in  various  circulation  categories  in 
recognition  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  edi¬ 
tor,  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  home  furnishings  reporting. 

• 

Mat'DE  E.  Delo,  staff  writer  for  the 
IJfestyle  Department  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News  newspapers  since 
1957 ;  retired. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Goldsborougii — to  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Magazine  replacing 


THE  BRIGHT  NEW  IDEA  IN  COLD  TYPE  TABLES 


John  Fink — resigned.  Goldsborough,  37, 
has  been  Sunday  editor  since  1972. 


David  Mo'^'LAN — named  associate  sports 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  following 
retirement  of  Ted  Damata.  Moylan  has 
been  in  charge  of  sports  makeup.  He 
moved  to  the  Tribune  in  1968  from  the 
post  of  executive  sports  editor  of  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- Journal. 


jOiARlEs"! 

low 


Thomas  R.  Golden,  29 — to  the  post  of 
assistant  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press.  Golden  retains  his  func¬ 
tion  as  sales  training  coordinator  for  ad¬ 
vertising  personnel. 


Television  personality  Raymond  Burr  (second  from  left)  looks  over  the  first  issue  of  the 
Fiji  Sun  (Zova)  printed  on  the  recently  installed  Goss  Corr.munity  press,  manufactured  by  MGD 
Graphic  Systems  Group.  Burr  and  Philip  Harkness  (left)  are  joint  owners  of  Newspapers  of  Fiji 
Limited.  Adding  their  approval  to  the  first  edition  aro  Bruce  McKenzie  (right),  sales  manager  of 
Gollin  Graphics,  MGD  agents,  and  T.  K.  Christian,  Gollin  general  manager. 


Clarence  Mueller — promoted  to  night 
production  superintendent  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  &  Tribune  replacing  retired 
Lawrence  Rice.  Mueller  had  been  day- 
side  general  foreman. 


Ann  Spencer  Menousek,  editor, 
Brookfield  (Conn.)  Journal,  a  weekly — 
named  head  of  the  Connecticut  State  Per¬ 
manent  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  The  17-member  group  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  a  state  legislative  act  in  1973. 


David  H.  Roche,  previously  advertising 
promotion  supervisor — promoted  to  mar¬ 
keting  service  manager  for  the  Detroit 
News,  replacing  Paul  M.  Rothenburg, 
recently  promoted  to  circulation  sales 
manager. 


W.  Davis  Taylor,  board  chairman,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe — appointed  to  newly-formed, 
seven-member  committee  of  prominent 
Bostonians  heading  a  $1.75-million  fund 
drive  for  an  “Old  Ironsides”  museum  to 
be  established  in  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard. 


Laurence  Hoagland — resigned  as  sen¬ 
ior  vicepresident  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  to  be  managing  director  of 
the  Joslyn  Art  Museum  February  1. 
Hoagland  joined  the  newspapers  in  1964. 


LI1UI\n¥LI\0  SUPPLY  CO. 
30  GRAND  ST..  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN.  06602 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  TAMPA 
CLEVELAND  •  CINCINNATI  •  ATLANTA 


Herbert  Kenny,  former  Boston  Globe  Jack  Mulcahy,  photographer  of  the 
book  editor — has  become  a  literary  agent  Chicago  Tribune,  who  joined  the  newspa- 
in  Boston.  per  as  a  copyboy  in  1933 — retired. 
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in  the  news 


CREATIVENESS — Jesse  Walker,  (left)  advertising  director,  Marthall  (Tex.)  News  Messenger 
looks  over  a  series  of  20  ads.  honoring  past  presidents  of  Marshall  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  ho  created  for  Bill  Palmer,  (right),  president  of  the  C  of  C  and  First  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  of  Marshall.  The  campaign  was  picked  by  the  Texas  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association  as  winner  of  the  "Best  Sales  Idea"  contest. 


Austin  McComas 


New  ad  director 
named  at  Orlando 

William  G.  Conomos,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star,  has 
named  Robert  McComas,  former  retail  ad¬ 
vertising:  manager,  to  the  position  of  ad¬ 
vertising  director  succeeding  Merton  J. 
.\ustin. 

Austin,  who  will  reach  retirement  age 
during  1975,  will  continue  as  advertising 
consultant  in  addition  to  serving  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sentinel  Star  Co.  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star  Express  Co. 

McComas  joined  the  Sentinel  Star  as  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  a  year  ago. 
Holder  was  formerly  advertising  director 
of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and 
Press,  advertising  director  of  the  TEn.s/i- 
ington  Daily  \eu's,  and  newspaper  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Jamaica  Daily  \e2vs.  .Aus¬ 
tin,  in  his  40th  year  at  the  Sentinel  Star, 
had  been  advertising  director  for  28  years. 

Additional  advertising  department 
changes  effective  after  .January  6  have 
also  been  announced.  Roy  Sheppard,  who 
was  classified  advertising  manager,  will 
replace  McComas  as  retail  advertising 
manager.  Fred  Krupski  moves  from  ad¬ 
vertising  team  supervisor  to  assistant  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  under  Sheppard. 


Art  Menton,  another  of  four  advertising 
team  supervisors,  replaces  Sheppard  as 
classified  advertising  manager.  Former  as¬ 
sistant  retail  advertising  manager  Fred 
Griffith  has  been  appointed  head  of  co-op 
adv’ertising.  Retail  adv’ertising  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  teams  headed  by  Norm 
Knighton  and  Bob  Hollister. 

Sam  .\dkins  continues  as  manager  of 
general  advertising. 

• 

Whittington  elected 
treasurer  of  Speidel 

Robert  R.  Whittington,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  Iteno-based  Speidel  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  has  been  elected  treasurer 
and  chief  financial  officer. 

He  succeeds  .John  Tv.  Roll,  now  con¬ 
troller  of  the  company’s  Sioux  Falls 
(S.TJ.)  Argjis-Leader. 

Election  of  Donald  C.  Meyer  as  secre¬ 
tary  also  was  announced.  He  fills  the  of¬ 
fice  previously  held  by  Whittinprton.  Meyer 
has  been  general  counsel  and  administra¬ 
tive  assistant. 

• 

N.Y.  group  promotes 
Kelly  to  executive  vp 

Charles  W.  Kelly  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  v'icepresident  of  the  Northern  New 
York  Publishing  Co.  Kelly,  a  20-year  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  company,  was  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  firm  and  its 
subsidiary  corporations.  The  company 
publishes  the  Ogdenshurg  Journal,  Sun¬ 
day  Advance-Neivs,  Massena  Observer, 
Potsdam  Courier-Freeman,  St.  Laivrence 
Plaindealer  and  the  Rural  News.  Franklin 
R.  Little  is  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer. 
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Directors  nominated 
for  AP  election 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  selected  the  following 
candidates  for  election  as  directors  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  members  to  be  held  in 
New  Orleans  on  April  7: 

Frank  Batten,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Star 

Barry  Bingham,  Jr.,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  Chicago  Tribune 

David  Kruidenier,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register 

Paul  Miller,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union 

Eugene  Patterson,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Neu's 

Daniel  H.  Ridder,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr.,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune 

.Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  New  York 
Times 

For  memberships  held  in  cities  under 
50,000  population  the  committee  nominated 
the  following; 

Jack  Craemer,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent-Journal 

J.  M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News 

Five  members  are  to  be  elected  from 
the  general  membership  and  one  from  a 
city  of  under  50,000  population.  ■ 

Of  the  directors  whose  terms  expire  in 
.April,  James  Knight,  Miami  Herald;  John 
Cowles,  Jr.,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Martin 
S.  Hayden,  Detroit  News,  and  Newbold 
Noyes,  Washington  Star-Neivs,  are  not 
eligible  for  reelection. 


Howard  C.  Berky,  publisher  of  the 
North  Penn  Reporter  and  the  Daily  Re¬ 
porter,  at  Lansdale,  Pa. — retired  January 
14,  bringing  to  a  close  a  career  of  more 
than  50  years  in  the  newspaper  business. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  H.  Charles 
Berky,  now  general  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  publisher. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Don  C.  Dailey,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Springfield  Broadcasting 
Company — named  national  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Springfield  (Mo.)  Newspaper, 
Inc.  He  succeeds  the  late  Robert  Tink¬ 
ler,  the  company’s  national  ad  director 
for  20  years.  Dailey  will  continue  as  vice- 
president  of  the  broadcasting  firm,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Springfield 
Newspapers. 

{Continued  on  page  35) 
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Rob  Dittmann 


cartooning.  It’s  a  hard  road  to  follow. 
There  are  so  many  other  cartoonists  who 
have  already  made  their  names  and  offer 
their  work  to  papers  through  syndication. 

I  get  down  periods  when  my  work  isn’t 
used  and  I  start  to  doubt  myself.  You 
can’t  do  that.  You  have  to  have  confidence 
in  your  work.” 

Dittmann  has  had  enough  success  ped¬ 
dling  his  cartoons  to  warrant  self-con¬ 
fidence.  Such  various  papers  as  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Alton  (111.)  Telegraph,  Bangor 
(Maine)  Daily  News,  Colorado  Springs 
Slat,  Kennehunk  (Maine)  Journal,  Berk¬ 
shire  (Mass.)  Eagle,  and  Providence 
Journal  have  all  carried  his  signature. 

“I  don’t  feel  a  cartoonist  has  to  agree 
with  the  political  philosophy  of  the  paper 
he  draws  for,”  said  Dittmann,  explaining 
how  his  work  has  appeared  in  both  the 
conservative  and  liberal  press.  “It’s  often 
l)etter  to  have  a  differing  view  to  offer  a 
wider  range  of  opinions.  .\n  editorial  car¬ 
toon  is  my  opinion.” 

He’s  been  offering  his  artistic  opinions 
ever  since  he  penned  his  first  editorial 
cartoon  for  his  high  school  newsnaper,  but 
the  34  year-old  Illinois  native  didn’t  take 
up  serious  cartooning  until  five  years  ago. 

He  was  out  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  with  an  English  degree  then,  and 
went  to  work  at  the  Alton  Telegraph. 
Six  months  later,  he  hooked  on  with  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette-Telegraph  as 
staff  artist,  and  18  months  later  Ditt¬ 
mann  moved  across  town  to  the  Sun  as 
cartoonist  and  graphic  designer. 

However,  a  desire  to  find  a  market 
more  suitable  for  his  cartoons  —  plus 
financial  considerations  —  forced  Ditt¬ 
mann  to  tr>'  his  luck  elsewhere.  He  head¬ 
ed  East,  stopping  over  for  a  summer  in 
Alton  to  redesign  the  Telegraph. 

"A  cartoonist  needs  autonomy  to  ex¬ 
press  his  viewpoints,”  Dittmann  explain¬ 
ed.  “If  he  doesn’t  have  that  he  doesn’t 
have  the  heart  to  do  his  work,  and  it 
shows  in  his  finished  product.” 

He  joined  the  Eagle-Tribune  as  art 
director  where  his  duties  have  been 
graphic  design  for  both  editorial  and 
advertising.  Now  that  the  E-T  is  adding 
a  full-sized  Sunday  edition,  Dittmann  has 
been  putting  together  the  graphics  for 
that  package. 
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Rob  Dittmann  is  never  far  from  a  pen 
and  pad.  He  can’t  afford  to  be. 

Sometimes  an  idea  comes  when  he’s  re¬ 
laxing  in  front  of  the  television  set,  and 
Dittmann  reaches  over  to  sketch  a  rough 
draft. 

Sometimes  it  comes  at  a  meal,  and  he 
has  to  exchange  his  fork  for  a  pen.  .4nd 
sometimes  he  has  to  interrupt  a  shower 
to  translate  that  idea  onto  paper.  It’s 
all  part  of  the  job. 

The  job  is  editorial  cartooning,  and 
while  you  may  have  a  hard  time  visual¬ 
izing  the  name  “Dittmann”  under  a  car¬ 
toon  elsewhere  in  the  country,  he  is  slowly 
making  a  name  for  himself  in  New  Eng- 
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Underworld  link 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


A  reporter  asked:  “Was  it  blackmail?” 

The  Governor  replied:  “No,  because 
there’s  no  way  you  can  blackmail  some¬ 
body  that  won’t  .  . 

He  also  backed  off  when  asked  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  shakedown  proposal. 

“They  didn’t  make  any,  proposal,”  he 
said. 

.4sked  about  the  allegation  that  Davis 
was  in  the  hire  of  Brown,  Mandel  said  “I 
don’t  know  that.  I  can’t  answer  that. 
That’s  what  the  (ISD)  report  suspected. 
Unfortunately  the  corroborating  agent 
killed  himself.” 

By  phone  from  San  Diego,  Davis  told 
The  Evening  Sun  that  “I’d  have  to  have  a 
definition  of  what  he  meant  by  shake- 
down.  To  me,  a  shakedown  is  an  attemi)t 
to  extort  money  out  of  someone.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  never  done  anything  like  that 
in  my  life.” 

After  that  Mandel  press  conference,  a 
statement  by  Pbilip  S.  Heisler.  managing 
editor  of  The  Evening  Sun,  said: 

“I  was  very  well  aware  that  Mike  Davis 
was  investigating  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  transfer  of  in¬ 
mates  from  one  prison  to  another. 

“Davis  was  particularly  interested  in 
investigating  what  part  Govemor  Mandel, 
or  Mandel’s  son  Gary,  had  in  the  Tipton 
affair  and  I  know  that  law  enforcement 
authorities  were  familiar  with  Davis’s 
investigation. 

“Davis  was  simply  trying  to  find  out 
whether  anyone  was  trying  to  shake  down 
Mrs.  Tipton.” 

Davis  also  said  of  Pomerleau’s  claim 
that  Davis  was  on  the  take  from  Brown: 
“Bemie  Brown  never  even  bought  me  a 
drink.  He  was  merely  a  news  source,  as  he 
was  for  many  other  reporters  who  covered 
criminal  activities  in  Baltimore.” 

In  the  early  phases  of  development  of 
the  Baltimore  “Little  CIA”  spying  story. 
The  Sun  quoted  Howard  Irving  Glasoff, 
a  former  ISD  agent,  as  saying  that  “every 
day,  five  days  a  week,”  he  had  monitored 
a  talk  show  by  Russ  Johnson  on  radio 
station  WEBB. 

He  said  he  was  ordered  to  make  notes 
“on  anything  about  the  Police  Department 
or  the  commissioner”  that  was  said  on  the 
black-controlled  station. 

Johnson,  once  a  Baltimore  policeman, 
ran  a  call-in  talk  show  which  frequently 
aired  criticisms  of  the  Police  Department 
and  Pomerleau. 

The  monitoring.  Glashoff  said,  was  part 
of  a  lai’ger  effort  to  get  Johnson  off  the 
air. 

But  police  and  WEBB  sources  said  the 
show  was  cancelled  but  not  as  a  result  of 
ISD  activities.  One  station  source  said 
the  show  was  used  so  often  by  militant 
causes  that  it  began  to  scare  away  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

One  of  the  lighter  sides  of  the  running 
story  came  from  Tom  D’Antoni,  who  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  Harry,  an  under¬ 
ground  paper  that  ran  for  52  issues  from 
November  1969  to  April  1971. 

D’.\ntoni  said  there  never  was  any  se- 
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cret  about  police  spies  sulking  around  his 
paper  and  him. 

Maybe,  he  said,  it  was  because  their 
Richard  Nixon  haircuts  didn’t  go  with 
their  .\bbie  Hoffman  clothes. 

At  one  rally  in  September,  1970,  D’.\n- 
toni  recalled,  one  undercover  agent  sur¬ 
faced  who  had  forgotten  to  remove  his 
Police  .Academy  ring. 

He  insisted,  the  editor  .said,  that  he 
was  a  photographer  for  Harry. 

When  D’.Antoni  told  the  officer  that,  he, 
D’.Antoni,  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
Harry,  the  cop  looked  at  him  as  though 
he  were  some  kind  of  fink  and  kept  on 
snapping  pictures. 

legitimate  Harry  photographer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  story  by  John  Schulian  in 
The  Evening  Sun.  was  directed  to  return 
the  favor  by  taking  a  picture  of  the  im¬ 
postor. 

It  ran  in  the  underground  paper,  iden¬ 
tified  as  “Today’s  Pig  Is  .  .  .” 

D’Antoni  said  one  police  spy  was  Glenn 
B.  Ehasz,  whom  he  called  a  friend. 

Ehasz,  he  said,  was  a  photographer  for 
Harry  when  D’.Antoni  joined  the  paper 
in  1970. 

“Everybody  was  saying  he  was  a  cop 
then.  I  guess  it  was  because  he  looked 
like  a  cop  and  acted  like  a  cop  and  seemed 


to  have  a  cop’s  general  level  of  paranoia.” 

The  spy  idea  seemed  unlikely  to  D’An¬ 
toni  because  “most  of  Baltimore’s  radical 
groups  just  sat  around  and  sewed  Viet 
Cong  flags.” 

He  discovered  how  seriously  they  were 
taken  by  the  police  when  Ehasz  blew  his 
cover  to  become  a  prosecution  witness  at 
the  1971  trial  of  a  demonstrator  accused 
of  hitting  a  uniformed  officer  on  the  head 
with  a  2  by  4. 

D’.Antoni  commented:  “It’s  really  funny 
that  this  was  going  on  four  years  ago 
and  people  are  just  starting  to  get  all 
uptight  about  it  now.” 

-And  D’.Antoni  is  the  rock  music  critic 
on  tv  Channel  67. 


Morning  paper  folds 

The  Grand  Strand  Daily  American, 
Georgetown,  S.C.  announced  suspension 
of  publication  on  December  28,  1974.  The 
morning  daily  was  established  with  the 
merger  of  the  Myrtle  lieach  Journal  and 
Georgetown  American  on  June  7,  1973. 
It  competed  against  the  Myrtle  Beach  Sun 
Neivs,  also  a  morning  paper. 


It’s  a  sellerls  market, 

Mr.  Publisher, 
but  for  how  long? 

Your  newspaper  is  worth  ruore  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Quite  possibly  much  more  than  you 
realize.  (Write  for  an  evaluation  formula.] 

We  have  qualified  buyers  for  your  newspaper. 
At  top  dollar. 

But  frankly,  we  don't  know  how  long  this  seller's 
market  is  going  to  hold,  with  newsprint  and  other 
costs  increasing. 

We  would  like  to  talk  to  you,  without  obligation, 
and  in  the  strictest  confidence,  about  the  value  of 
your  newspaper,  and  your  chances  of  selling. 

If  you're  even  a  little  bit  curious,  pick  up  the 
phone  now  and  call  or  write  Conway  C.  Craig, 
or  Don  Malcolm. 


Conway  C.  Craig 
(512)434-4900 
P.O.Box  28182 
San  Antonio. 
Texas  78228 


f  * 


Don  Malcolm 
(214)324-4231  or 
(214)233-4334 
417-W 

13601  Preston  Rd. 
Dallas.  Texas  75240 


•Im 


Doubleday  Media 

Brokers  of  Radio.  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 
Newspaper  Specialists:  Conway  C.  Craig  and  (Don  Malcolm 
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Carla’s  clips 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


disillusioned;  but  I’m  not.  I  spend  at  least 
three  hours  a  day  workinfr  on  it.  I  have 
one  of  the  hipgest  phone  bills  in  the  of¬ 
fice;  averaging  about  $.300  a  month,” 
says  Koziol,  who  also  pets  calls  at  night 
at  homo  from  sources  around  the  country 
he  has  j)ut  together.  He  has  a  several- 
inch  file  of  leads.  “Who  wouldn’t  like  to 
he  the  one  to  find  Patty?  It’s  important 
to  me  to  get  this  story,”  says  Koziol,  who 
has  spent  at  least  months  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  plans  another  trip  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sources  in  police  and  federal  agencies 
have  been  giving  him  information  on 
license  numbers  of  persons  who  could  he 
friends  of  Patty  and  William  and  Emily 
Harris.  “We  thought  we  had  some  good 
stuff  in  Indiana  last  month.  We  looked 
good  on  the  surface,  but  it  turned  out 
to  he  a  d''ad-cnd.”  The  Harrises  attended 
college  in  Bloomingdale,  Ind.,  and  report¬ 
edly  have  friends  living  in  communes  in 
the  area. 

“Patty  won’t  be  caught  by  super  in¬ 
vestigative  work  by  the  FBI,  hut  more 
j)rohal)ly  by  a  mistake  the  Harrises,  Patty 
or  someone  who  takes  them  in,  makes, 
and  hopefully  I’ll  get  it,”  believes  Koziol, 
40,  who  has  been  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  10  years.  He  joined  the  Tribune 
in  1961  from  the  Soutliivcst  Ncivs-FIernId 
in  Chicago,  and  worked  on  the  police  beat 
for  four  years.  “As  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter,  you  get  the  adrenalin  flowing, 
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N.Y.  daily  publishes 
‘sealed’  jury  report 


and  I  love  it.”  Koziol  disclosed  that  the 
FBI  bungled  the  case  June  30  by  not 
staking  out  a  Berkeley  bank  where 
Camilla  Hall,  one  of  the  now  dead  SLA 
members,  had  a  bank  account.  Hall  had 
walked  in  the  hank,  and  checked  out 
$1,500,  with  the  FBI  being  located  across 
the  street.  The  next  day  Koziol  had  a 
story  that  a  box  of  cyanide-tipped  bullets 
was  found  in  Patty’s  apartment  where 
.she  had  lived  with  Steve  Weed.  In  October 
he  had  an  exclusive  inteiwiew  with  Mrs. 
Hearst.  “It’s  been  dead  for  a  couple  of 
months  now,  but  I’ve  had  privvy  to 
maybe  2,000  reports  on  the  case  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sources,”  says  Koziol. 

The  Tribune  has  an  investigative  task 
force  of  five,  headed  by  Pam  Zeckman  and 
they  work  together  on  one  story  at  a 
time.  The  lone  investigators  are  O’Brien, 
Bliss,  Koziol  and  Tom  Powers,  who  work¬ 
ed  with  Koziol  on  an  investigation  of 
former  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  who  is  now  in  a 
federal  prison  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  his 
role  in  a  racetrack  stock  scandal.  They 
sometimes  put  their  heads  together  and 
help  each  other  out. 

*  *  * 

Koziol  would  like  to  serve  initially  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  investigative  reporters 
around  the  country  to  get  together  for  a 
mutual  exchange  of  information.  “I  could 
give  a  reporter  from  another  city  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  hoodlum  in  Chicago  and 
maybe  I  might  be  able  to  use  background 
on  a  gangster  from  his  city,”  he  says. 
He  already  calls  on  reporters  at  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  someone  at  the  Clei'cland 
Press,  but  would  like  other  reporter 
sources.  “Maybe  it  could  evolve  into  a 
once-a-year  convention,  a  strictly  profes¬ 
sional  gathering.  Editors  do  it,  why  not 
us?  We  wouldn’t  try  to  steal  each  other’s 
stories,  but  would  have  different  ideas 
on  approaches  that  w'ould  be  beneficial  to 
all.” 

• 

Namath  suit  against 
SI  is  thrown  out 

Quarterback  Joe  Namath  of  the  Nev: 
York  Jets  has  had  his  $3.25  million  dam¬ 
age  suit  against  Sports  Illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  thrown  out  of  court  because  he’s  too 
famous. 

The  football  star  had  sued  the  maga¬ 
zine  for  using  his  name  and  a  photograph 
of  him  in  a  circulation  campaign. 

Manhattan  Supreme  Court  Justice  Har¬ 
old  Baer  ruled  freedom-of-the-press  guar¬ 
antees  outweighed  the  right  to  privacy  of  a 
person  as  famous  as  Namath. 

• 

UPI  names  bureau 
managers  in  Europe 

United  Press  International  has  named 
.•\rthur  L.  Highee  as  bureau  manager  in 
Paris  and  Nathan  C.  Gibson  as  manager 
in  Lisbon.  Both  are  veteran  UPI  foreign 
correspondents. 

Highee,  49,  replaces  Gerard  Loughran, 
now  Moscow  bureau  manager,  and  Gibson, 
37,  succeeds  Eric  Van  Ees,  who  is  return¬ 
ing  to  Johannesburg. 


Representatives  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Gazette  were  to  appear  in  court 
January  16,  to  answer  a  show-cause  order 
related  to  contempt  proceedings  filed  by  a 
Niagara  County  Judge  for  publishing  a 
grand  jury  report  story  that  had  been 
ordered  “sealed  forever.” 

The  newspaper  ran  the  findings  of  a 
23-member  grand  jury  that  called  for  dis¬ 
missal  of  two  department  heads  in  the 
nearby  city  of  North  Tonawanda,  (be¬ 
tween  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo),  Jan¬ 
uary  12. 

However,  the  report  was  discussed  in  a 
story  by  reporter  Mark  Francis,  accord¬ 
ing  to  managing  editor  John  Hanchette. 
It  was  not  printed  in  entirety.  Originally 
the  report  had  been  made  available  by  an 
undisclosed  source,  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  Hanchette  recalled. 

Niagara  County  Judge  John  V.  Hegan 
received  the  report  last  October.  He  or¬ 
dered  it  “sealed  forever,”  and  said  grand 
juries  .should  “either  indict  or  remain  si¬ 
lent.”  The  jury  did  not  vote  indictments. 

The  officials  named  in  the  report  were 
Victor  Fulmines,  public  works  director, 
and  Donald  Gane,  director  of  parks.  The 
jury  concluded  it  had  found  evidence  of 
official  misconduct  in  operation  of  depart¬ 
ments. 

Fulmines  won  a  show-cause  order  that 
was  initially  .served  January  14,  on  the 
Gazette’s  publisher,  Sal  DeVivo,  and  Han¬ 
chette. 

In  an  editorial,  the  same  day  as  the 
story,  in  the  Gazette,  it  was  pointed  out 
according  to  Hanchette,  that  ‘“The  citizens 
of  North  Tonawanda  had  the  right  to 
know'.” 

He  added  that  the  issue  at  hand  now  is 
law  versus  fact.  And  he  adds  philosoph¬ 
ically.  that  free  press  and  power  of  courts 
may  clash. 

Hanchette  said  he  is  confident  of  the 
Gazette’s  position,  and  notes  that  Judge 
Hegan,  who  served  the  w'rit,  has  disquali¬ 
fied  himself.  The  new  judge  appointed  was 
Erie  County  Judge  William  G.  Heffren. 
Hegan’s  reason  for  stepping  down  was 
that  he  didn’t  want  to  be  judge  and  jury 
on  the  original  ruling,  Hanchette  ex¬ 
plained. 

• 

Newspaper  Week  head 

William  Moon,  manager  of  the  Idaho 
Press  Association,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  National  New’spaper  Week  1975. 

The  week  will  be  observed  October  5-11, 
1975,  according  to  Ray  Hamby,  president 
of  New'spaper  Association  Managers,  the 
sponsoring  organization. 

Tieing  in  w'ith  the  national  bi-centennial 
effort,  the  theme  will  be,  “Newspapers — 
The  Spirit  of  Freedom.” 

Kits  of  specially  prepared  ma'^erials  will 
be  available  on  an  individual  basis  at  $1.50 
each  and  in  quantities  at  $1.00  each 
through  the  Idaho  Pre.ss  .Association,  PO 
Box  1067,  Boise,  Idaho  83701,  the  latter 
part  of  July. 
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50  K  evening  paper  adapts 
to  new  technology  system 


As  1974  ended  and  newspapers  across 
the  country  were  preparing  to  publish  the 
top  stories  of  the  old  year,  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Trihune,  enjoyed  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  its  new  Hendrix  Electronics  6500 
Text  Publishing  System. 

Eagle-Tribune  editors  reported  that  the 
traditional  crunch  to  gather,  sort,  and 
dispatch  local  and  newswire  copy  of  1974 
top  stories  to  the  composing  room  was 
eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  new  front- 
end  system  installed  several  months  ear¬ 
lier. 

Using  video  display  terminals,  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  called  W  the  stories  that  were 
stored  in  the  .system,  made  final  changes, 
typed  in  headlines,  indicated  story  for¬ 
mats,  and  then  ordered  the  system  to 
output  directly  to  the  phototypesetters. 

Gone  was  the  mass  of  paper  and  tape. 
Re-keyboarding,  an  inefficient  procedure, 
was  eliminated. 

These  were  some  of  the  procedures  and 
costs  Eagle-Tribune  management  sought 
to  abolish  when  a  systems  study  was  ini¬ 
tiated  last  year. 

Prodiirlion  cost  savings 

With  a  desire  to  employ  the  latest 
front-end  system  and  to  provide  a  better 
product  for  the  approximately  50.000  sub¬ 
scribers.  the  management  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  decided  after  examination  of  other 
systems  to  install  the  6500  system.  Man¬ 
agement  also  felt  a  savings  in  production 
costs  could  be  realized  in  a  short  period 
of  time. 

“Since  the  system  was  a  tested  one”, 
said  John  Petrycki,  production  manager, 

“we  had  specific  objectives  in  mind,  and 
the  6500  .system  came  closest  to  meeting 
the  objectives.” 

The  system  has  20  terminals  located  in 
the  following  departments:  nine  in  the 
newsroom;  seven  in  classified;  three  for 
display  advertising  composition;  and  one 
in  the  newspaper’s  commercial  printing 
shop. 

Four  weeks  after  installation  of  the 
system  in  September,  1974,  all  newswire 
copy  was  being  edited  by  the  staff  and 
sent  directly  to  one  of  the  three  photo¬ 
typesetters. 

Formats  for  copy  and  heads 

The  editorial  staff,  assisted  by  Hendrix 
personnel,  prepared  simple  typesetting 
formats  for  each  type  of  body  copy  and 
headline.  The  editors  add  these  codes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  story  guideline  which 
includes  page  number,  slug  and  headline. 

Using  the  “compose  for  display”  feature 
of  the  system,  editors  can  display  on 
VDTs  copy  in  the  form  it  will  appear 
when  composed.  The  depth  of  the  copy  is 
indicated,  allowing  the  editor  to  fit  the 
copy.  Petrycki  commented  that  this  fea¬ 
ture  has  ended  overset  problems.  “Now, 
it  is  the  editor  who  electronically  trims 
the  copy  before  it  is  set.” 

Local  stories  are  typed  on  the  30  Se- 
lectrics  in  the  newsroom  for  scanning 
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and  then  processed  through  the  Hendrix 
OCR-1  unit.  “We  had  a  few  problems  in 
the  beginning  with  copy  from  reporters 
but  the  transition  has  gone  smoothly,” 
said  Petrycki. 

Some  editorial  staff  members  are  creat¬ 
ing  stories  directly  on  the  terminals  with 
few  problems.  Preference  by  some  editors 
is  for  the  terminal  rather  than  the  type¬ 
writer.  .\ccording  to  Ms.  Karen  Breehey, 
Women’s  Editor,  “I’ll  never  go  back  to 
creating  stories  on  a  typewriter.” 

Dircclory  of  filed  texts 

With  local  and  wire  copy  stored  in  the 
system,  the  editor  calls  for  a  directory  of 
the  filed  texts.  From  the  directory  the 
editor  then  selects  the  story  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  typesetting  and  calls  for  the 
story  on  the  terminal.  The  story  is  then 
edited  and  the  headline  attached.  The 
proper  format  for  typesetting  is  assigned. 
.\  single  keystroke  places  the  edited  story 
into  the  CMP  or  composing  room  queue. 
This  queue  is  a  temporary  storage  area 
from  which  the  phototypesetters  electron¬ 
ically  pull  stories  to  be  set. 

The  classified  advertising  function  is 
also  simplified  by  the  new  system.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  newspaper  is  making  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  VDTs  for  classified  copy  input.  .\d 
headers  are  used  and  displayed  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  field  format  on  the  terminal.  The  ad 
taker  inserts  a  format  code  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  ad,  then  types  the  text.  The  use  of 
header's  requires  the  ad  taker  to  complete 
the  information  form  appearing  on  the 
terminal,  creating  a  built-in  safeguard 
which  prevents  assigning  the  ad  to  the 
CMP  queue  until  all  billing  information 
is  included. 

Compose  for  display  feature 

The  “compose  for  display  feature”  al¬ 
lows  the  ad  taker  to  review  on  the  ter¬ 
minal  the  ad  as  it  will  appear  in  type.  The 


Hardware  configuration  of  the  Hendrix 
6500  system  at  the  Eagle-Tribune  is  as 
follows:  20  VDTs  with  2  Hendrix  5700 
controllers — each  controller  handles  up  to 
16  VDTs;  1  controller  for  the  Composi¬ 
tion  System;  1  Data  Base  Processor;  2 
29MB-bisk  Drives;  I  Hendrix  OCR-1 
scanner. 


ad  taker  can  then  inform  the  customer 
about  the  ad  and  any  corrections  can  be 
made  at  that  time.  The  system  issues 
automatically  the  line  count  of  all  ads. 

If  at  a  later  date,  changes  are  to  be 
made  to  any  classified  ad,  the  ad  taker 
can  call  for  the  ad  stored  in  the  system. 
After  getting  the  ad  to  the  terminal,  the 
necessary  changes  are  made  and  then  the 
new  ad  is  entered  into  the  master  file. 
Both  the  old  version  and  the  new  ad  are 
retained  to  satisfy  billing  requirements. 

Each  day  a  file  of  all  ads  to  run  that 
day  is  fed  into  the  system.  The  file  is 
properly  sorted  by  ad  classification  and 
the  system  uses  the  file  to  automatically 
sort  the  ads  before  the  typesetting  opera¬ 
tion  begins. 

The  reverse  leading  capabilities  of  the 
phototypesetters  and  the  galley  command 
feature  permit  the  system  to  set  multiple 
columns  of  classified  ads. 

Display  ads  set 

.\11  display  ads  are  being  set  through 
the  6500  system.  Two  methods  to  input 
display  ads  are  employed.  The  first  method 
is  by  perforating  a  paper  tape  with  text 
and  without  mark-up  commands.  The  sec¬ 
ond  method  is  by  direct  input  via  the 
video  display  terminal.  Regardless  of 
method,  the  ad  is  assigned  to  the  ad  queue 
until  called  up  hy  the  mark-up  man.  The 
mark-up  man  displays  the  text  on  the 
terminal,  adds  typesetting  commands  and 
hits  the  display  for  composition  key  in 
order  to  check  the  text  fit. 

After  the  ad  composition  is  finished  and 
the  fit  checked  the  mark-up  man  assigns 
the  ad  to  the  CMP  queue  and  the  ad  is 
then  ready  to  be  set  by  the  three  Photon 
Mark  III  Pacesetters. 


ACQUIRES  BUILDING — Lewisville  (Tex.)  Daily  Leader  has  purchased  this  3,000  sq.  ft. 
building  used  by  a  bank  at  571  West  Main  St.  in  Lewisville.  The  paper,  which  now  leases  a 
1,900  sq.  ft.  building  from  the  former  owner  of  the  Leader,  moves  Into  the  new  quarters  by 
February  I.  Construction  will  start  on  a  5,400  sq.  ft.  addition  to  the  new  property  to  house  a 
pressroom,  camera  and  platemaking  facilities,  newsprint  storage,  and  a  circulation  area.  The 
Leader  is  owned  by  Taylor  Communications  Inc.,  which  also  owns  papers  in  Plano  and  Mesquite. 
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1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 

November 

linage 

The  followinq  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc., 
tor  the  exclusive  publication  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  In  any  form  without  the  ex¬ 
plicit  perm'sslon  from  Media  Records.  Inc. 
NOTE:  Newspapers  market  with  code 
below  include  advertising  in  Parade  or 
Family  Weekly,  approximate  linage  as 
follows: 

•Pa-ade— 44,846 
tFamily  Weekly — 54,451 

1974  1973 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  .  3,197.538  3,186,962 

*Beacon  Journal-S  -  1,472,228  1,402,350 

Grand  Total  .  4,449,744  4,589,312 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal-e  this  year  3,197,538  includes  134,728 
lines;  last  year  3.184,942  includes  35,140 
I  nes. 

Beacon  Journal-S  this  year  1,472,228  in¬ 
cludes  147,534  lines;  last  year  1,402,350 
includes  117,120  lines. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Consftutlon-m  .  3,213,205  3,920,986 

Journal-e  .  4.011,925  4,605,719 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  .  1,742,083  2,118,153 

Grand  Total .  8,967,213  10,444,858 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Journal-e  this 
year  4,011,925  includes  194,605  lines;  last 
year  4,605.719  includes  189,048  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News  American-S  ....  907,262  896,895 

News  American-e  _  1,445,745  1,657,349 

Sun-M  .  1,773,942  2,136,418 

Sun-e  . .  2,323,801  2.533,270 

Sun-S  .  1,911,929  1,920,188 

Grand  Total  .  8,582,699  9,144,320 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News  Ameri¬ 
can-S  this  year  907,262  includes  127,779 
lines;  last  year  894,895  includes  77,414 
lines. 

News  American-e  this  year  1,445,745  in¬ 
cludes  74,984  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (see  note)  3,099,559  2,852,727 
•Advocate-S  .  930.725  862,063 

Grand  Total  .  4,030.284  3,714,790 

NOTE:  Advocate-m  and  State  Times-e 
sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,730,142  2,970,928 

tRecord-S  .  1,212,706  1,120,360 


000  lines;  last  year  1,347,868  includes 
30,000  lines. 

News-e  this  year  3,237.804  includes  146.- 
880  lines;  last  year  3,453,717  includes 
112,320  lines. 

Courier  Express-m  this  year  1,151,481 
includes  2,343  lines;  last  year  1,221,930 
includes  2,927  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier  Posf-e  .  2.811,351  3,247,233 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,895,742  2,365,388 

Observer-m  .  2,532,420  3,031,960 

•Observer-S  . 1,040,434  1,090.008 

Grand  Total  .  5.448.594  4,487,354 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Observe--m 
this  year  2,532,420  includes  10,435  lines. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,233,780  5.924.330 

Tribune-S  .  2,836,953  2,828,553 

News-e  .  2,373,344  2,221,253 

Sun  Times-m  .  3,378,720  3,358,055 

Sun  Times-S  .  1,428,919  1,606,314 

Today-e  .  —  1,017,030 

Grand  Total . 14,451716  16,957,535 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — tr  bune-m  this 
year  4,233,780  includes  2,100,283  lines; 
last  year  5.924.330  includes  1,965,907 

lines. 

Tribune-S  this  year  2.834,953  includes 

809,787  lines;  last  year  2,826,553  includes 
597,120  lines. 

News-e  this  year  2,373,344  includes  303,- 
474  lines;  last  year  2,221,253  includes 

272,960  lines. 

Sun  Times-m  this  year  3,378,720  includes 
169,794  lines;  last  year  3,356,055  includes 
241.098  lines. 

Sun  Times-S  this  year  1,428,919  includes 
544,227  lines;  last  year  1,404,314  includes 
465,411  lines. 

Today-e  last  year  1,017,030  includes  81,- 
141  lines. 

NOTEs:  Chicago  figures  taken  from  Neu- 
stadt  Report  in  1974;  from  Media  Rec¬ 


ords  in  1973.  Today-e  ceased  publication 
Sept.  i3,  1974. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Enquirer-m  .  3,145.600  3,445,392 

Enquirer-S  .  1,828,319  1,477,155 

Post-e  .  2,648,401  2,854,751 

Grand  Total  .  7,442,320  7,779,298 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-e  this 
year  2,448,401  includes  34,128  lines. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  129  513  3  444  587 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  151,297  1,941,481 

Press-e  .  1,008,860  3,137,629 

Grand  Total  .  1,289,470  8,545,697 

NOTE;  Part-run  adve'tis  ng — Plain  Dealer- 


m  this  year  129,513  includes  4,950  lines; 
last  year  3,444,587  Includes  195,584  lines. 
Plain  Dealer-S  last  year  1,941,481  in¬ 
cludes  47.842  lines. 

Press-e  this  year  1,008,840  includes  77,- 
414  lines;  last  year  3,137,429  Includes 
512.345  lines 

NOTE:  Plain  Dealer  did  not  publish  Nov. 
2  through  Nov.  30,  1974;  Press.  Nov.  9 
through  Nov.  30  I974-— Due  to  strike 

conditions.  Plain  Dealer-Sunday.  Nov.  3. 
published  &  distributed  com  c,  roto  & 
various  special  sections  &  preprints. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,188,605  3.644,124 

Dispatch-S  ..  1,789.435  2,014,454 

Citiien  Journal-m  ....  1,137,390  1,390,464 

Grand  Total  .  4,115,430  7,019,042 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertis  ng — Dispatch-e 
last  year  3.444,124  includes  25,200  lines. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

News-m  .  3,869,294  4,481.455 

News-S  .  1,421,767  1,549.403 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,607,451  4,033.111 

•Times  Herald-S  .  1,544,891  1,634,201 

Grand  Total  . 10,443,403  11,698,375 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
November  1974 


A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 

Change 

1974  1973  Dollar 

(000)  (000)  (000)  % 

Classifications  Omitted  Omitted  Omitted  Change 

Retail 

November  .  $  194,497  $  195,517  -  1,020  -  0.5 

First  Eleven  Months  .  1,872,633  1,785,565  +87,068  +  4.9 


1974  1973 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-m  this 
year  3,849,294  includes  246.709  lines; 
last  year  4  481,455  includes  238,178  lines. 
News-S  this  year  1,421,747  includes  112,- 
132  lines;  last  year  1,549.408  includes 
112,229  lines. 

Times  Herald-e  this  year  3,407,451  lines 
includes  209,584  lines;  last  year  4,033,111 
includes  140,311  lines. 

Times  Herald-S  this  year  1,544,891  in¬ 
cludes  147  394  lines;  last  year  1,434,201 
includes  113,354  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  .  2,434,723  2.740,883 

News-e  .  2,700,273  2,941,684 

•News-S  .  944,897  1,033,110 

Grand  Total  .  4,281,893  4,715,477 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  this 
year  2,700,273  includes  89,374  lines;  last 
year  2.941.484  includes  50,828  lines. 
Journal-He'ald-m  this  year  2,434,723  in¬ 
cludes  72.090  lines. 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  3  460,417  3,923,234 

•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  820,230  913,013 

Post-e  .  3,915,310  4,211.754 

Post-S  .  1,829,010  1,881,591 

Grand  Total  . 10,225,167  10.959,594 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Post-e  this 
year  3,915,310  includes  123.043  lines;  last 
year  4,241,754  includes  157,941  lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  2,275,674  2,400,078 

Free  Press-S  .  1,134,574  1,256,931 

News-e  .  3,402,964  3,778  397 

News-S  .  1,828,872  1,936,109 

Grand  Total .  8,444,084  9,371,515 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Free  Press-m 
this  year  2,275.474  includes  345.787  lines; 
last  year  2,400,078  includes  248,003  lines. 
Free  Press-S  this  year  1,134,574  includes 
388,850  lines;  last  year  1,254,931  includes 
315,301  lines. 

News-e  this  year  3.402,944  includes  442,- 
374  lines;  this  year  3,778.397  includes 
317,201  I  nes. 

News-S  this  year  1.828,872  includes  368,- 
213  lines;  last  year  1,934,109  includes 
23S.I93  lines. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times  (see  note)  ....  1,727,298  1,933,213 
•Times  News-S  . .  890,459  816,648 

Grand  Total  .  2,617,757  2,749,861 

NOTE:  News-m  and  Times-e  sold  in  com¬ 
bination;  linage  of  one  edition,  Times-e 
is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  4,104,319  4,510,265 

News-S  .  1,804,954  1,430,510 

News-sat .  1,009,040  1,087,583 

Grand  Total  .  4,920,313  7,228,358 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  this 
year  4,104,319  includes  134,323  lines;  last 
year  4,510,245  includes  151,150  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  3,942,848  4,091,288 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
o  ly. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Record-e  this 
year  2,730,142  includes  379,381  lines;  last 
year  2,970,928  includes  242,228  lines. 
Record-S  this  year  1.212,704  includes  287,- 
352  lines;  last  year  1,120,340  includes 
141,480  lines. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,766,248  1,875,253 

•Press-S  .  588,341  433,480 

Grand  Total  .  2,354,589  2,508,733 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald  American-d  ,.  1,344,941  1,428  537 

Herald  Adve.tiser-S  ..  1,194,928  1,330,109 

Globe-e  .  1,460,494  1,849.270 

Globe-m  .  2,278,381  2,341,902 

•Globe-S  .  2,297.433  2,524,495 

Grand  Total  .  8,800,199  9,494,313 

NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  days  a  week 
o  .ly. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Ad- 
vertiser-S  this  year  1,194.928  includes 
334,575  lines;  last  year  1,330,109  includes 
374,405  lines. 

Globe-S  this  year  2,297,433  includes  534,- 
200  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _  1,151,481  1,221,930 

•Courier  Express-S  _  1,241,534  1,347,888 

News-e  .  3,237,806  3,453,717 

Grand  Total  .  5,451,021  4,023,535 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courier  Ex¬ 
press-S  this  year  1,241,534  includes  24,- 


Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 


November  . 

First  Eleven  Months  . 

55,919 

501,955 

57,028 

489,184 

-  1,109 
+12,771 

—  1.9 
+  2.6 

(leneral 

November  . 

First  Eleven  Months  . 

46,790 

454,730 

44,214 

435,949 

+  2,576 
+  18,781 

+  5.8 
+  4.3 

Automotive 

November  . 

First  Eleven  Months  . 

9,859 

99,352 

8,150 

91,609 

+  1,709 
+  7,743 

+21.0 
+  8.5 

Financial 

November  . 

First  Eleven  Months  . 

9,358 

114,931 

9,776 

126,331 

—  418 

-11,400 

-  4.3 

-  9.0 

Classified 

November  . 

First  Eleven  Months  . 

70,322 

909,564 

76,426 

920,572 

-  6,104 
-11,008 

-  8.0 
-  1.2 

Total  Advertising 

November  . 

First  Eleven  Months  . 

330,826 

3,451,210 

334,083 

3,360,026 

-  3,257 
+91,184 

-  1.0 
+  2.  t 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  _  1,753.092  1,448,427 

•Journal  Gaiette-S  ....  723,285  833,947 

News  Sentinel-e  _  2,305,172  2,244,327 

Grand  Total  .  4,781,549  4,766,921 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,924,285  2,931,100 

•Courant-S  .  1,484,253  1,447,948 

Times-e  .  1,238,717  1,696,666 

tTimes-S  .  485,290  534,283 

Grand  Total  .  4,334,545  4,811,997 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courant-S 

this  year  1,484,253  includes  370,720  lines; 
last  year  1,447,948  includes  255,548  lines. 
Times-S  this  year  485,290  includes  134,- 
312  lines;  last  year  534,283  includes  42,- 
440  lines. 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  3,011,910  3,041,450 

Star  Bulletin-e  .  3,047,253  3,275,234 

•Star  Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  1,104,358  1,145,029 

Grand  Total  .  7,183,521  7,481,713 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  4,872,515  4,840,581 

Chronicle-S  .  1,982,517  2,046,773 

Post-m  .  4,356.497  4,722,807 

•Post-S  .  1,455,249  1,516.914 

Grand  Total  . 12,664,798  13,147,075 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Chronicle-e 
this  year  4,872,515  includes  478.549  lines; 
last  year  4,840,581  includes  543,798  lines. 
Chronicle-S  this  year  1,982,517  includes 
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1974  1973 

227,734  lines;  last  year  2,064,773  includes 

129.380  lines. 

Post-m  this  year  4,354,497  includes  434,- 
904  lines;  last  year  4,722,807  includes 
3<3,562  lines. 

Post-S  this  year  1,455,249  includes  172,- 
907  lines;  last  year  1,514,914  includes 

137.381  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  2,500,773  2,943,178 

Star-m  .  3,039  679  3,173,000 

Star-S  .  1,719,599  1,878,028 

Grand  Total  .  7,240,051  7,994,204 

NOTE;  General  &  Automotive  measured 
by  Media  Records  in  1974;  other  figures 
supplied  by  the  publishers. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Unon-m  ....  3,228,215  3,651811 

Times  Union-S  .  1,095  086  1,177,247 

Journal-e  .  1,828,016  2,016,00? 

Grand  Total  .  4,151,317  4,845,087 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times  Union- 
m  this  year  3,228,215  includes  72,521 
lines. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  3,034,453  2  809,749 

Star-e  .  1,544,897  1,448,188 

Star-S  .  1,284,373  1,182,557 

G-and  Total  .  5,843,723  5,440,494 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Star-e  th  s 
year  I  544,897  includes  149,405  lines;  last 
year  1,448,188  includes  154,151  lines. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ..  1,421,345  1,738,934 
‘Arkansas  Gazette-S  , ,  423,070  422,048 

A'kansas  Democrat-e  951,048  823,991 

tArkansas  Democrat-S  ,  416,374  317,426 

Grand  Total  .  3,611,837  3,502,419 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram 

(see  note)  .  2,581,894  2,845,049 

•Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  817,550  815,453 

Grand  Total  .  3,399,444  3,660,701 

NOTE:  Press  Telegjam-e  and  lndepen,dcnt- 
m  sold  in  combination:  linage  of  one 
edition.  Press  Teleqram-e  is  shown, 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Tele- 
gram-e  this  year  2.581,894  includes  451,- 
134  lines;  last  year  2,845,049  includes 
437,654  lines. 

Independent  Press  Telegram-S  this  year 
817,550  includes  13,748  lines;  last  year 
815,455  includes  14,720. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 


Newsday-e  .  3,412,775  3,466  565 

Newsday-S  .  1,179,903  914,673 

Grand  Total  .  4,592,678  4,583,238 


NOTE:  Part-run  advert'sing — Newsday-e 

this  year  3,412,775  includes  697,405  lines; 
last  year  3,444,545  includes  598,645  lines, 
Newsday-S  this  year  1,179,903  includes 
354,431  lines;  last  year  914,473  includes 
194,893  lines. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

TImes-m  .  7,389,054  7,805,870 

Times-S  .  3,507,876  3,875  743 

Herald  Exam  ner-e  ,,,,  895,288  1,170,539 

Herald  Examiner-S  _  282,871  389,18] 

Grand  Total  .  ,,  ,  12,075,089  13,241,337 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising— Times-m  this 
year  7,389  054  includes  2,152,122  lines; 
last  year  7,805,870  includes  2,157,947  lines. 
Times-S  this  year  3.507.874  includes 
I  189,713  lines:  last  year  3.875,745  in¬ 
cludes  1,333,744  lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 


Sun-e  . 

1,059,401 

1,210,438 

TSun-S  . 

726,247 

423,473 

Grand  Total  . 

1,785,848 

1,843,911 

MACON, 

GA. 

Telegraph-m  . 

1,013.411 

1 ,474  743 

News-e  . 

1,244,534 

1,403,130 

•Telegraph  &  News-S  . 

519,319 

596,35? 

Grand  Total  .  2,779,264  3.474,22? 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Telegraph  m 
this  year  1,013.41 1  includes  4.945  lines; 
last  year  1.474,740  includes  27,620  lines 
News-e  this  year  1,246,534  includes  9,27j 
lines;  last  year  1,403,130  includes  22,341 
lines. 

Telegraph  &  News-S  this  year  519,319 
includes  10,188  lines;  last  year  594.359 
includes  15,424  lines. 

NOTE:  Telegraph-m  &  News-e  has  a  com¬ 
bined  Saturday  edition;  linage  is  only 
shown  tor  the  News-e. 

EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER 


1974  1973 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,442,771  1,533,934 

fNew  Hampshire 

News-S  .  597,007  540,23? 

Grand  Total  .  2,059,778  2,079,173 

MIAMI  FLA 

Herald-m  . .  5,340,271  5,800,937 

Herald-S  .  2,245,504  2,748,975 

News-e  .  2,180,284  2,644,558 

Grand  Total  ...  9,744,063  11,194,470 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Herald-m  this 
year  5.340  271  includes  234.240  lines;  last 
year  5,800,937  includes  153,834  lines. 

Herald-S  this  year  2.245,504  includes 

129,345  lines;  last  year  2,748,975  includes 
91,550  lines. 

News-e  this  year  2,180,284  includes  50  400 
I'nes;  last  year  2,444,558  includes  48,400 
lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,703,222  2,005  951 

Jojrnal-e  .  4,133,183  4,596,491 

Journal-S  .  2,153,451  2,289,753 

Grand  Total  .  7,989,864  8,892,195 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel-m 

this  year  1703,222  includes  11,315  lines; 
last  year  2,005,951  includes  18,415  lines. 
Jou'nal-a  this  year  4.133,183  includes 
259,082  lines;  last  year  4,594.491  inc'udes 
204,238  lines. 

Journal-S  this  year  2,153,441  includes 
182,938  lines;  last  year  2,289,753  includes 
147,143  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

T-ibune-m  .  2,148,352  2,002  733 

Tribune-S  .  1.848,300  l,8'3  2?3 

Star-e  .  3,301,240  3,045,247 

Grand  Total  .  7,297,892  4,891.272 

NOTE:  Part-run  adve'tising — Tribu'e-m 

this  year  2.148.352  includes  854  275  I'nes; 
last  year  2.002,732  includes  43,004  lines. 
Tribune-S  this  year  1.848  300  includes 
821  149  Lnes;  last  year  1.843.293  includes 
30  799  lines. 

Star-e  this  year  3.301.240  includes 
1.415,374  lines:  last  year  3,045,247  in¬ 
cludes  534,538  lines. 

NOTE:  General  &  Automotive  mea'ured 
by  Media  Records  in  1974;  other  figures 
supplied  by  the  publishers. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,436,270  2  611,187 

Tcnnessean-m  .  2,473,499  2.407,914 

Tennessean-S  .  1,019,014  1,102,341 

Grand  Total  .  5,928,985  6,321,412 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  ..  1,808,848  — 

Reglster-e  .  1,889,384  — 

Register-S  .  1,559,218  — 

Grand  Total  .  5,257,450  — 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Register-e  this 
year  1,889,384  includes  14.414  I  nes. 
Register-S  this  year  1,559,218  includes 

109,954  lines. 

NOTE:  General  S  Automotive  measured 
by  Media  Records;  other  figures  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  newspapers;  not  measured 
in  1973. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m  ....  3,930  629  4,107,918 

Times  Picayune-S  .  1,494,252  1,555,161 

States  &  Item-e  .  2,388,179  2,476,231 

Grand  Total  .  7,815,040  8,139,280 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times  Picay¬ 
une-S  this  year  1,494,252  includes  84,054 
lines;  last  year  1,555,141  includes  99,548 
li-es. 

States  A  Item-e  this  year  2,388.179  in¬ 
cludes  101,842  lines;  last  year  2,474,201 
n..  des  17,294  lines. 

Times  Picayune-m  this  year  3,930,629  in¬ 
cludes  84,1 14  lines. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  3,142,360  3,388,494 

Times-S  .  3,671,995  3,847,528 

News-m  .  2,464,611  2,479,572 

News-S  .  2,453,072  2,595,841 

Post-e  .  1,140,888  1,397,223 

Grand  Total  . 12,894,924  13,708,683 

NOTE:  Pa-t-'un  advertising — Times-S  this 
year  3  471,995  includes  511,828  li-es;  last 
year  3,847,528  includes  449,585  lines. 
Naws  m  this  year  2,444,411  i.  Ciudes  879,- 
942  lines;  last  year  2,479,572  includes 

822,841  lines. 

News-S  this  year  2,453,072  includes  I,- 
404,138  lines;  last  year  2.595,844  includes 
1,541,018  lines. 

for  January  18,  1975 
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NEWARK.  N.J. 

Star  Ledger-m .  2,807  432  3,169,442 

•Star  Ledger-S  .  I,853,58S  1,998,264 

Grand  Total  .  4,661,017  5,167,904 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star  Ledger- 
m  this  year  2,807,432  ncl  des  84,338  lines; 
last  year  3,169,642  includes  89.815  lines. 
Star  Ledger-S  this  year  1,853,585  includes 
43,240  lines;  last  year  1.998,264  includes 
7,968  lines. 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register  (see  note)  ..  3,941,271  4,197,145 
•Register-S  .  1,321,127  1,254,192 

Grand  Total  .  5,262,398  5,453,357 

NOTE;  Register-e  and  Register-m  sold  in 
combination;  linage  of  one  edition. 
Register-e  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel  Star-d  .  3,573,844  4,368,703 

•Sentinel  Star-S  .  1,387,533  1,540,480 

Grand  Total  .  4,961,379  5,929,183 

NOTE:  Part-run  adve'tising — Sentinel  S‘ar- 
d  this  year  3,573,844  includes  430  729 
lines;  last  year  4,348,703  includes  533,410 
I  nes. 

Sentinel  Star-S  this  year  1,387.533  in¬ 
cludes  182,804  lines;  last  year  1,560,480 
includes  172,197  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  3,323,021  3,523,022 

•Bulletin-s  .  1,376,195  1,442,518 

Inquirer-m  .  2,333,497  2,672.701 

Inquirer-S  .  2,249,599  2,599,291 

News-e  .  1,108,470  1,249,868 

Grand  Total  . 10,390,982  11,487,400 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising— Bulletin-e  this 
year  3,323,021  includes  1,149,493  lines; 
last  year  3.523,022  includes  1,092,914 

lines. 

Bulletin-S  this  year  1,376,195  includes 
500,303  lines;  last  year  1,412,518  includes 
544,487  lines. 

Inquirer-m  this  year  2,333,697  includes 
510,812  lines;  last  year  2,472,701  includes 
421,089  I  nes. 

Inquirer-S  this  year  2,249,599  includes 
412,240  lines;  last  year  2,599,291  includes 
716,970  lines. 

News-e  this  year  1,108.470  includes  55,- 
072  lines. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  4,423,408  4,919,977 

Republic-S  .  1,550,509  1,732,111 

Gazette-e  .  4,280,594  4,871,075 

Grand  Total . 10,254,713  11,523,143 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  Gazette  & 

Sun  Telegraph-m  ...  1,085,955  1,227,728 

Press-e  .  2,019,487  2,254,304 

•Press-S  .  1,809,891  1,855,215 

Grand  Total  .  4,915,333  5,339,247 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press-e  th's 
year  2,019,487  includes  74,434  lines;  last 
year  2,254,304  includes  84,015  lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,130,994  2,191,659 

Journal-m  .  1,773,674  1,935,347 

Journal-S  .  1,503,549  1,412,493 

Grand  Total  .  5,408,219  5,739,499 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e  this 
year  2,130,994  includes  142,908  lines;  last 
year  2,191,459  includes  121,404  lines. 

Journal-S  this  year  1,503,549  includes 
22,320  lines. 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e  &  Journal-m  has  a  com¬ 
bined  Saturday  edition;  linage  is  only 
shown  for  the  Bulletin-e. 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1.419,514  1,718,534 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Patrdt  Ledg¬ 
er-e  this  year  1,419,514  includes  75,581 
lines;  last  year  1,718,534  includes  40,405 
lines. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  2,293,439  2,412,062 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  941,841  1,151,948 

Times  Union-e  .  1,851,853  2,190,697 

Grand  Total  .  5,087,353  5,754,707 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertis  ng — Democrat  4 
Ch'onicle-S  this  year  944,841  includes 
10,435  lines;  last  year  1,151,918  includes 
32,712  lines. 

Times  Union-e  last  year  2,190,697  includes 
9,400  lines. 

Democat  4  Chro''icle-m  this  year  2.- 
293,439  includes  54,540  lines. 


1974  1973 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  3.011,357  3,295,540 

•Bee-S  .  1,085,158  1,031,285 

Union-m  .  2,151,833  2,052,580 

tUnion-S  .  313,730  293.230 

Grand  Total  .  6,542,078  6,675,635 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Bee-e  this 
year  3,011,357  includes  11,985  lines;  last 
year  3,295,540  includes  17,765  lines. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  ....  1,441,789  1,697,006 
Globe  Democrat-We  . ,  735,899  448,523 

Post  Dispatch-e  .  1,991,907  2,217,315 

•Post  Dispatch-S .  1,810,488  1,718.374 

Grand  Total  .  4,200,083  4,331,220 

NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  published  5 
days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — this  year  I,- 
441,789  includes  194,430  lines;  last  year 
1,497,004  includes  183  517  lines. 

Globe  Democrat-we  this  year  735,899  in¬ 
cludes  4,175  lines;  last  year  438,523  in¬ 
cludes  8,595  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-e  this  year  1,991,907  in¬ 
cludes  89,819  lines;  last  year  2,217,315 
includes  135,444  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-S  last  year  1,718,374  in¬ 
cludes  211,714  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 


Independent-e  .  2,515,709  2,712,652 

Times-m  . 4,564,879  5,080,102 

•Times-S  .  1,494,411  1,901,966 

Grand  Total  .  8,777,029  9,494,720 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  this 
year  4,564,879  includes  1,079,380  lines; 
fast  year  5,080,102  includes  1,310,411 
I'nes. 

Times-S  this  year  1,694,441  includes  404,- 
741  lines;  last  year  1,901,964  includes 
415,470  lines. 

Independent-e  this  year  2,515,709  includes 
1,120  lines. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Expres$-m  .  2,452,503  2,774,092 

•Express-News-S  .  1,102,641  1,023,292 

Express-News-sat .  515,842  448,077 

News-e  .  1,947,784  2,193,378 

Light-e  .  2,547,967  2,990,043 

•Light-S  .  1,060,956  1,160,999 

Light-sat .  334,554  338,738 

Grand  Total  .  9,962,249  10,950,419 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e  all 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun  Telegram-e  .  2,378,187  2,562,668 

•Sun  Telegram-S  .  433,922  455,492 

Grand  Total  .  3,012,109  3,218,340 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sun  Telegram- 
m  this  year  2,378,187  includes  234,941 
lines;  last  year  2,542,448  includes  77,- 
523  lines. 

Sun  Telegram-S  this  year  433,922  includes 
35,495  lines;  last  year  455,492  includes 
17,441  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  3.128,736  3,536.010 

•Union-S  .  1,473,704  1,456,008 

Tribune-e  .  3,438,256  4,143,092 

Grand  Total  .  8,240,498  9,155,110 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-e  .  2,210,184  2,274,754 

Examiner-e  .  2,194,521  2,349,448 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S  1,192,929  1, 189,292 

Grand  Total  .  5,597,434  5,833,714 

SAN  JOSE,'  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,517,505  4,807,644 

News-e  .  3,960,193  4,432,603 

•Mercury-News-S  .  1,442,117  1,517,985 

Grand  Total  .  9,919,815  10,758,232 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Mercury-m 
this  year  4,517,505  includes  213,708  lines; 
last  year  4,807,644  includes  175,453  lines. 
News-e  this  year  3,940,193  includes  193,- 
889  lines;  last  year  4,432,403  includes 
175,453  lines. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post  Intelligencer-m  ..  1,779,148  1,741,294 

•Post  Intelligencer-S  ..  585,743  434,212 

Grand  Total  .  2,364,911  2,395,508 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,520,050  1,522,915 

Times-m  .  2,372,235  2,251,898 

Times-S  .  908,832  887,051 

Grand  Total  .  4,801,117  4,441,897 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,945,315  2,242. 3&8 

•Tribune  s  .  812,100  819.884 

Grand  To*al  .  2,757,415  3.082,254 

NOTE.  Parf-run  adverlisinq— Tr  bune-e  this 
year  1,945,315  includes  13.743  lines;  last 
year  2,242,348  includes  24,024  lines 

Tribunc^S  this  year  812,100  includes  37,- 
129  lines;  last  year  819,884  includes  14,- 
105  lines. 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  ...  2.044,089  2,251,311 

•Herald  Ame'ican-S  .  .  822,221  942,423 

Post  Standard-m  .  1,183,901  1,202,924 

Grand  Total  .  4,070.211  4,394,458 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Jour¬ 
nal-e  this  year  2, 04), 089  includes  12,428 
lines;  last  year  2,251,311  includes  14,903 
li-es. 

Herald  American-S  this  year  822.221  in¬ 
cludes  31,771  lines;  last  year  942,423  in¬ 
cludes  15,832  lines. 

Post  Standa'd-m  this  year  1,183.901  in¬ 
cludes  15.483  lines;  last  year  1,202,924 
includes  12,727  lines. 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,425,987  1,834  980 

•Democrat-S  .  591,882  421,448 

Grand  Total  .  2,217.849  2,454,448 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat-e 
this  year  1,425,987  includes  11,995  lines; 
last  year  1,834,980  includes  18,4)5  lines. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  4,042,299  4,094  490 

Tribune-S  .  1,284,355  1,270,223 

Times-e  .  2,373,409  2,418,024 

Grand  Total  .  7,700,043  7,784,939 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — this  year  4,- 
0)2,299  includes  357,738  lines;  last  year 
4,094,490  includes  218,478  lines. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Times-e  . 1.184.773  1,834,525 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  .  901,242  1,074,331 

Trentonian-m  .  1,424,144  1,424,957 

Grand  Total  .  3,517,141  4,335,813 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertis'ng — Times  Adver¬ 
tiser-S  this  year  904,242  includes  10,435 
lines;  last  year  1,074,331  includes  17,775 
lines. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Post-M  .  4,851,003  5,345,345 

•Post-S  .  2,184,802  2,020,859 

Star-News-e  .  2,835,395  3,034,584 

tStar-News-S  .  974,593  1,014,774 

Grand  Total  . 10,845,793  11,417,542 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star-News-S 
This  year  974,593  includes  12,475  lines; 
last  year  1,014,774  includes  19,125  I  nes. 
Post-m  this  year  4,851,003  includes  118,- 
992  lines 

Post  s  this  year  2.184,802  includes  241,440 
lines. 

Star-News-e  this  year  2,835.395  includes 
57.400  lines. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,888,123  3,340,774 

Times-e  .  2,405,803  2,852  730 

•Post-Times-S  .  1,121,241  1.452,155 

Grand  Total  .  4,415,147  7,445,459 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertisng— Post-m  this 
year  2.888,123  includes  53,417  lines;  last 
year  3,310.774  includes  31,187  lines. 
Times-e  this  year  2,405,803  includes  53,- 
884  lines;  last  year  2,852,730  includes 
31,189  lines. 

NOTE:  Post-m  &  Times-e  has  a  combined 
Saturday  ed  tion;  linage  is  only  shown 
in  the  Post-m. 

WHITE  PLAINS.  N  Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  .  1,874,258  1,817,395 

NOVEMBER  1974 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


ABERDEEN, 

S.D. 

American  News-e  .... 

751,352 

433  803 

American  News-S  ... 

329,474 

248,024 

Grand  Total  . 

1,080,828 

881,832 

ALBANY, 

N.Y. 

Times-Union-m  . 

1.045.518 

1,111,524 

Knickerbocker  News-e  . 

744,453 

987,209 

Times-Unlon-S  . 

502,459 

480,213 

Grand  Total  . 

2,294,440 

2,578.944 
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BANGOR.  MAINE 

News-m  .  1,394,584  1,350,494 

BOULDER,  COLO. 

Camera-e  .  1,470,442  1,844,488 

Camera  s  .  491,240  443.715 

Grand  Total .  2,141,922  2,348,403 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,431,528  1,437,552 

CHILLICOTHE,  O. 

Gaiette-e  .  1,310,874  I  317,932 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 214,720  lines  in 

1974;  279,328  lines  m  1973. 

COLUMBUS.  GA. 

Enquirer-m  .  1,095,134  1,395,884 

Ledger-e  .  917,442  1,303,944 

Ledger-Enquirer-S  ....  343,980  304,844 

Grand  Total  .  2,354,578  3,004,494 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Tlmes-Democrat-eBm  .  2,987,740  3,175,534 
Times-Democrat-S  753,324  488,548 

Grand  Total  .  3,741,044  3,844.084 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  847,477  910,479 

Tribune-m  .  1,507,374  1,358,879 

Reqlster-S  .  925,443  850,177 

Grand  Total  .  3,300,714  3,119,535 

NOTE  Part-run  advertising — Register-S  in¬ 
cludes  this  year  148,903  lines;  last  year 
143,747  lines. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

News-Tribune-m  .  1,039,955  1,041,508 

Herald-e  .  828,014  843,730 

News-Tribune-S  .  410,452  710,374 

Grand  Total  .  2.478.423  2,435,412 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  4,222,285  4,180,235 

FORT  COLLINS,  COLO. 

Coloradoan  eS  .  1,504,288  1,553,398 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 110,748  lines  in 

1974;  140,4,8  lines  in  1973. 

FREMONT,  NEB. 

Trlbune-e  .  854,924  728,490 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 180,400  lines  in 

1974;  40.200  lines  in  1973. 

GARY,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  2,121,511  1,943,487 

Tribune-S  .  841,141  795,194 

Grand  Total  .  2,942,472  2,758,881 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-e  .  904,092  852,124 

Herald-S  .  385,434  378,402 

Grand  Total  .  1,289,524  1,230,724 

GREENVILLE,  S  C. 

News-mS  .  2,745,754  2,802,044 

Piedmont-e  .  1,848,402  1,920,248 

Grand  Total  .  4,414,358  4,722,312 

IOWA  CITY.  IOWA 

Press-Citiien-e  . .  1.098,202  1,034,434 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 152,320  lines  in 

1974;  75,572  lines  in  1973. 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  1,158,102  1,044,404 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journal-Star-dBS  . 1,990,240  2,028,428 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 130,928  lines  m 

1974;  94.712  lines  in  1973. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  ..  2,881,498  2,930,713 

Times-e  .  2,478,537  2,719,179 

Courier  Journal  & 

Times-S  .  1,453,325  1,584,987 

Grand  Total  .  7,013,558  7,234,879 

NOTE:  ROP  Display  Linage  published  on 
4-column  basis,  but  converted  to  8- 
column  basis  above.  Class  tied  pub¬ 
lished  and  reported  above  on  10-column 
basis. 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  .  2,204,393  2,414,321 

State  Journal-m  .  2,255  410  2  475  235 

State  Journal-S  .  490,795  741,401 

Grand  Total  .  5,152,798  5,431,157 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  3,108,474  3,218,292 

Press-Sclmltar-e  .  1,855.404  2.237,80) 

Commercial  Appeal-S  1,140,208  1,290,730 

Grand  Total  .  4,124,090  4,748,824 


1974  1973 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Press-Sciml- 
tar-e  this  year  includes  113.732  lines; 
last  year  includes  194,042  lines. 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  .  1,151,080  1.247,938 

Journal-e  .  1,084,480  1,181,498 

Grand  Total .  2,237,740  1,449,434 

MONTREAL.  QUE. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,831,550  1,793,379 

Star-e  .  3,518,335  3,393,  47 

Le  Devoir-m  .  545,414  540,797 

Le  Dimanche-Matin-S  373,781  325,951 

NOTE:  Le  Dimanche-Matln  includes  "Per¬ 
spective"  and  inserts.  49,153  lines  in 
1974:  2,400  lines  in  1973.  (Perspectives 
on  Strike!). 


NASHUA, 

N.H. 

Telegraphic  . 

1,153,549 

1,208,781 

NEW  HAVEN 

,  CONN. 

Journal-Courier-m  .  . . 

1,833,459 

1,779,804 

Regisler-e  . 

2,044,471 

1.841.353 

Register-S  . 

1,534,178 

1,532,294 

Grand  Total  . 

5,412,408 

5,173,455 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  . 

2,442,002 

2,839,844 

Times-Herald-e  . 

2,284,284 

2,558,094 

Press-S  . 

1,010,898 

1,011,412 

Grand  Total  . 

5,959,184 

4,409,550 

NILES,  MICH. 

Star-e-sat . 

549.038 

731,114 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Virainlan-Pilot-m  . 

3,201,777 

3  319.101 

Ledger- star-e  . 

2,504,740 

2,514.774 

Virginia-Pilot-S  . . . 

1,413,254 

1,442,074 

Grand  Total  . 

7,122,771 

7,295,954 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEB. 

Telegram-e,  sat.,  m  . . 

441,032 

580.448 

NOTE:  Family  VVeekly 

includes  70,224  1  nes 

in  1974;  78,452  lines  in  1973. 

OAKLAND. 

CALIF. 

Tribune*e  . 

.  2,299,987 

2,421,444 

Tribune-S . 

954,514 

944,480 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,254,503 

3,385,924 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  93,548 

lines;  Pa- 

rade.  Comics,  Tuesday  and  Tuesday  at 

Nome  in  1974;  91,168  lines  in 

1973. 

OGDEN, 

UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  . 

.  1,845,170 

1.889.074 

Standard-Examiner-S  . 

493,914 

452,318 

Grand  Total  .  2,539,084  2,541,394 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  included  Sunday 
54,014  lines  in  1974;  47,954  lines  in  1973. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  2,753.354  2,717,871 

Times-e  .  2,3' 8,021  2,424,239 

Oklahoman-S  .  1,080,242  1,102,485 

Grand  Total  .  4,201,417  4,244,595 

NOTE:  Pa"t-run  linage — Oklahoman-m  in¬ 
cludes  431,525  lines  in  1974;  559,535  lines 
in  1973.  Times-e  this  year  480,325  lines; 
last  year  454,523  lines. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World-Herald-m.e,S  ..  3,574,074  3,540,28) 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

LeDroit-e  .  2,370,195  2,320,047 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-m  .  1,255,714  1,334,127 

Star-News-S  .  345,098  282,059 

Grand  Total  .  1,400,814  1,418,184 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  Parade. 

PASSAIC,  N.J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,454.397  1,954,021 

Measured  by  Neustadf  Report 

PATERSON.  N.J. 

Mo'ning  News/ 

News-me  .  1,347,934  1,414,281 

Measured  by  Neustadt  Report 

PORTLAND.  MAINE 

Press-Herald-m  .  1,311,820  1,298.848 

Express-e  .  1,085,838  987,414 

Tefegram-S  .  732,397  718,148 

Grand  Total  .  3,130,055  3,001,412 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Parade. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m,S  .  4.755,408  4,852.414 

Oregon  Journal-e  ....  1,534,192  1,448.118 

Grand  Total  .  4,291,400  4,300,532 

EDITOR  &.  PUl 


1974  1973 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

Journal-eS  .  2,587,114  2,517,340 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 332,304  lines  in 
1974;  207,088  lines  in  1973. 

READING.  PA. 

Times-m/Eagle-e  .  1,724,457  1,789.728 

Eagle-S  .  757,720  434,535 

Grand  Total  .  2.482,377  2,424,243 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette  & 

Journal-m.e&S  .  4,235,944  3,714,858 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 837,984  lines  in 
1974  ;  440.444  lines  in  1973. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dspatch-m  ....  2,072,713  2,232  247 

News-Leader-e  .  1,954,910  2,290,842 

Times-D.spatch-S  .  1,194,714  1,337,801 

Grand  Total  .  5,224,347  5,840,910 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer-Press-m  . 1,531,854  1,544,154 

Dispatch-e  .  2,422,915  2,814,781 

Pioneer-Press-S  .  1,203,770  1,214,448 

Grand  Total  .  5,358,541  5,597,405 

NOTE:  Sunday  does  not  include  Parade. 

SALINAS,  CALIF. 

Californian-e  .  2,190,342  1,950,394 

NOTE:  Includes  Inserts— 541,208  lines  in 
1974;  341,934  lines  in  1973. 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-eS  .  2,197,293  2.094.794 

NOTE;  Parade  linage  not  included. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Times-e.S  .  3,718,142  3,783,290 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus-Leader-eS  .  1,825,572  1,919,050 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 187,244  lines  in 
1971;  379,454  lines  in  1973. 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE).  CALIF. 

South  Bay  Breeze-e  ....  2,973,794  3,180,924 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  ..  1,459,535  1,487,203 

Chronicle-e . 1,555,925  1,541,943 

Spokesman-Review-S  ..  733,338  457,178 

Grand  Total  .  3,748,798  3,484,324 

NOTE:  Sunday  and  Grand  Total  includes 
Parade  linage. 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-eS  .  2,339,548  2,271,850 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 545,880  lines  in 
1974;  524,944  lines  in  1973. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News  Tribune  and 

Tribune  t  Ledger-S  .  2,520,092  2,454,342 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  411,2)9  437,710 

Blade-e  .  2,454,409  2,574,747 

Blade-S  .  1,102,539  1,290,843 

Grand  Total  .  4,170,197  4,505.320 

NOTE:  Parade  included  in  Sunday  and 
Grand  Totals. 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Daily  Capital-m  .  1.744,001  1,471,454 

State  Journal-e  .  1,445,520  1,281,194 

Capital-Journal-S  .  527,009  500,332 

Grand  Total  .  3,734,530  3,453,184 

TORONTO.  ONT. 

Sun-mS  .  1,151,000  1,078,000 

Star-e  .  5,303,442  5,145,497 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  2.893,410  3,019,195 

Citizen-e  .  2,8:5,884  3,030,479 

Star-S  .  934,947  932,134 

Grand  Total  .  4,494.291  4,981,808 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  "Parade"  linage. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

World-m  .  2,327,455  2,401,782 

Tribune-e  .  2,229,478  2,344,741 

World-S  .  848,301  892,514 

Grand  Total  .  5.425,234  5,441,059 

VISALIA,  CALIF. 

Times-Delta-e  .  1,704,048  1,300,428 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 508  088  lines  in 

1974;  243,208  lines  in  1973. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  4,503,254  4,274,101 

NOTE:  Includes  Weekend  Magazine. 

(Conthined  on  page  35) 
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News  people  in  news 

(Contimied  from,  page  27) 


Joe  Rein,  Chicago  Daily  News  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor,  has  been  selected  to  be 
the  first  newsman  to  receive  the  Frank 
Leahy  Award.  The  award,  named  after 
the  late  Notre  Dame  football  coach,  has 
been  given  for  two  years  to  top  figures 
on  the  Chicago  sports  scene. 

i|i  ♦  ♦ 

David  H.  Roche  —  named  marketing 
services  manager  for  the  Detroit  Neivs.  He 
replaces  Pai  l  M.  Rotiienbvrg — promoted 
to  circulation  sales  manager.  Roche.  32, 
has  been  advertising  promotion  super¬ 
visor  of  the  News. 

«  *  « 

Heidi  Merrill,  formerly  with  Institu¬ 
tional  Investor  magazine — to  the  Neiv 
York  Times’  financial  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Frank  Kostos,  who  is  ad  manager 
of  New  Ingenue  magazine — joins  the 
Times  on  January  20  to  handle  accounts 
in  the  fields  of  apparel,  fiber,  cosmetics 
and  fashion  accessories. 

if. 

Joel  A.  Koppang,  operations  manager. 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune — promoted 
to  general  manager.  Jay  Egan,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager — to  operations  manager. 

4  «  « 

William  F.  Dougherty,  former  editor¬ 
ial  writer  for  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  and  the  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can — named  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Nasluia  (N.H.)  Telegraph.  Merrill  C. 
Lockhard,  State  House  reporter,  has  been 
appointed  state  editor. 

♦ 


Robert  H.  Norris,  general  manager  of 
the  Lubbock  (Texas)  Avalanche-Jouryial, 
announced,  December  29,  four  advertising 
managers  who  have  been  staff  members 
.  .  .  James  E.  Paxon,  national;  Tiieo 
Segebiel,  special  insert  publications  .  .  . 
Allen  Todd,  special  promotions;  Wayne 
Stephens,  business  and  industrial  review. 
^ 

George  Rosston,  former  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Manassas  (Va.)  Journal  Mes¬ 
senger — to  general  assignment  for  the 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress.  Gerald  A. 
Stewart,  1974  Penn  State  journalism 
graduate,  to  assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Progress,  succeeding  Frank  Roessner, 
now  on  sports  staff  of  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Press.  Donald  Zimmerman,  from  reporter 
to  bureau  manager  at  Philipsburg,  Pa., 
for  the  Progress. 

*  *  ♦ 


Robert  J.  Cochnar 


NEA  names  Cochnar 
editorial  director 

Robert  J.  Cochnar  has  been  named  vice- 
president  and  editorial  director  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  and  Cleveland. 

NEA  president  Robert  Roy  Metz,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  appointment,  said  that 
Cochnar  will  be  responsible  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  content  of  the  company’s  divisions. 

NE.\,  a  subsidiary  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Company,  produces  an  editorial  service 
for  more  than  7.50  daily  newspapers  as 
well  as  snecialized  services  including  the 
London  Economist  News  Service,  Enter¬ 
prise  Science  News,  TV  Scout  television 
previews.  Enterprise  Sunday  Features, 
and  also  publishes  The  World  Almanac 
and  other  books. 

Cochnar,  3,5,  has  been  the  company’s 
executive  editor  since  1969,  having  joined 
NE.\  in  1963  as  an  editor  in  the  Cleveland 
bureau.  He  subsequently  served  as  New 
York  news  editor  in  1964  and  managing 
editor  in  1965,  and  has  reported  for  NE.\ 
from  many  areas  of  the  world  and  has 
written  a  national  column  on  automobiles 
and  racing. 

The  background  for  NEA’s  new  edito¬ 
rial  director,  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity,  includes  editorship  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  reporting  for  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  and  work  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  at  the  Pennsylvania  Democratic 
State  Committee  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Commerce  Department. 

• 

Lynn  B.  Clousing,  retail  ad  manager, 
Antioch  (Calif.)  Ledger — named  adver¬ 
tising  director,  succeeding  B.G.  Bennett, 
who  has  joined  a  group  of  Denver  weekly 
papers. 

*  ♦  * 


Perry  Morg.\n,  47,  executive  editor, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
— promoted  to  executive  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor  of  Landmark  Publica¬ 
tions,  succeeding  William  H.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  who  retired.  Morgan  will  retain  his 
position  on  the  Norfolk  newspapers. 

« 

Three  editors  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  evening  Register  were 
promoted.  Chad  Brooks,  news  editor  of 
the  Register — returned  to  the  Star  staff 
to  coordinate  news  bureau  operations  and 
expand  regional  coverage.  Succeeding  him 
as  news  editor  is  Oren  Campbell,  sports 
editor  of  both  Rockford  newspapers.  Bill 
SciiEY,  previously  sports  editor  of  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun,  succeeds  Cam- 
pell. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ste\’E  Blacker,  formerly  with  Time  Inc. 
where  he  was  group  category  manager  of 
Money — joined  the  Village  Voice  in  New 
York  as  associate  publisher,  vicepresident 
of  marketing. 


Trenton  paper  names 
Philly-based  agency 

Trenton  Times  Newspapers,  Trenton, 
N.J.,  has  appointed  Kalish  &  Rice  Inc.  as 
its  advertising  agency,  according  to  Allan 
S.  Kalish,  president  of  the  Philadelphia- 
based  agency.  Kalish  &  Rice  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  full  spectrum  of  market¬ 
ing  activities. 


Linage 

{Continued  from  page  34) 


1974  1973 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


News-Sun-« . 

1215,178 

2.27*.344 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

2,483,870 

2.512.245 

Beacon-e  . 

852.118 

1,101.920 

Eagle  and  Beacon-S  .. 

*43,7*3 

*51,744 

Grand  Total  . 

3,979,751 

4,2*5,909 

WILKES  BARRE,  PA. 

Ttmes‘Lcader-News> 

Record-All  Day  . 

85,7*5 

1,081,71* 

Times-Leader* 

News-Record'S  . 

1*2,134 

Independent-S  . 

l,025,**9 

351,173 

Grand  Total  . 

l.l 11.434 

1,595,023 

NOTE:  No  Sunday  Times-Leade 

r  figures 

for  1974  (Discontin'j 

ed  July  14.  1974). 

Times- Leader-Reco'd 

(dSS)  on  Strike 

since  Nov.  4,  1974. 

Measured 

by  Neu- 

stadt  Report. 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Star-News-mSe 

l.53*.430 

1.542.282 

Star-News-S  . 

450.*04 

407,5*8 

Grand  Total  . 

1.987,034 

1,949,850 

WINDSOR, 

ONT. 

Star-e  . 

2,59*,989 

2,292,931 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C. 

Journal-m  . 

1,87*. 588 

1,930,*  14 

Twin-City  Sentinel-e  .. 

l,*3l,9** 

1, *29,348 

Journal-Sentinel-S  _ 

*83,144 

735.322 

Grand  Total  . 

4.I9I,*98 

4,295,284 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not 

included. 

WORCESTER 

.  MASS. 

Telegram-m  . 

1,275.810 

1.300.91 1 

Gazette-e  . 

1.1*2.294 

1,219,173 

Telegram-S  . 

I.00*.8i9 

997,385 

Grand  Total  .  3,444,973  3,517,4*9 


Vernon  R.  Spitaleri — resigned  from 
Sun  Chemical  Corp.  as  vicepresident  to 
devote  full  time  to  being  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  his  group  of  Orange  County, 
Calif,  newspapers. 

)!:  ♦  +. 

Pierre  Benoit,  former  mayor  of  Ottawa 
Canada— begun  a  twice-weekly  column  of 
opinion  for  the  Ottawa  Journal. 


Harvey  Hough,  editor,  Tonawanda 
(N.Y.)  News — appointed  publisher.  He 
will  continue  as  editor.  Hough  succeeds 
George  R.  Straka,  who  resigned. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Wes  Izzard,  editor-in-chief,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-News — honored  at  January 
2  dinner  celebrating  50  years  of  newspa- 
pering  in  Amarillo. 
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Richard  Cook,  retail-national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Lubbock  (Texas) 
Avalanche-J oumal,  retired  January  1  and 
will  teach  in  the  Mass  Communications 
Department  of  Texas  Technological  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lubbock. 

♦  ♦  * 
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Trade-in  offer 
made  by  Ford 
in  test  market 

Ford  Motor  Company  officials  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  make  a  decision  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  on  whether  to  Ro  nationwide  with  a 
new  major  promotion  as  the  result  of  a 
test  in  Syracuse,  \.Y.  and  Charlotte,  N.C. 
offerinR  up  to  $3,000  to  customers  who 
walk  into  showrooms  and  have  their  cars 
appraised. 

Stephen  Ropers,  publisher  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers,  said  the  promotion  in 
Syracuse,  one  of  the  top  advertising  test 
markets  in  the  nation,  was  so  secret  that 
Ford  had  the  four-page  tabloid  inserts 
flown  in  by  air  freight  e.xpress  at  the  last 
moment. 

Rogers  said  he  was  extremely  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  promotion,  which 
he  said  hears  out  his  contention  that  at  a 
time  when  many  companies  are  trimming 
their  advertising  budgets,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  bargain  that  produces  re¬ 
sults. 

The  publishers  said  the  Ford  promotion 
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reached  97  percent  of  the  Syracuse  metro¬ 
politan  market,  “something  the  highly 
fragmented  electronics  media  could  not 
begin  to  duplicate.” 

Rogers  said  that  an  advertisement  would 
have  to  he  placed  on  several  television 
stations  and  an  even  larger  number  of  ra¬ 
dio  stations  and  still  could  not  reach  the 
same  market,  and  at  a  much  higher  cost. 

The  inserts,  227,287  of  them,  ran  in  the 
morning  Post-Standard  and  the  evening 
Herald-Journal  on  January  9,  and  officials 
of  the  four  Syracuse  Ford  agencies  said 
traffic  had  picked  up  considerably  in  their 
showrooms  and  they  were  making  sales 
because  of  the  promotion. 

Mario  lacuone,  owner  of  Holiday  Ford, 
said  that  based  on  the  results  in  his  show¬ 
room  alone,  “Ford  should  definitely  go  na¬ 
tionwide  with  this  promotion.” 

Ford  was  billed  $11,300  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  Syracuse  Newspaners,  handled 
bv  Visual  Service  Inc.  of  Birmingham, 
Mich. 

The  inserts  contained  a  replica  of  a 
hank  check,  which  can  he  removed  from 
the  advertisement  and  taken  to  the  auto 
dealer.  The  check  contains  a  number  of 
irregularly-spaced  holes.  The  check  is  fed 
into  a  machine  at  the  dealer  showroom, 
called  the  Value  Computer,  and  if  the 
holes  are  in  the  proper  sequence,  the 
holder  is  told  he  will  receive  a  check  for 
a  maximum  amount  of  $3,000  directly 
from  Ford. 

In  addition  to  the  hold  holes  in  the 
check,  the  amount  the  potential  customer 
gets  is  also  determined  by  the  appraisal 
of  the  customer’s  car  made  by  the  dealer. 

The  checks  are  based  on  a  percentage  of 


the  market  value  of  the  car,  to  a  maximum 
of  .$3  000  or  100  percent.  A  total  of  10,110 
“awards”  were  guaranteed  to  be  made  in 
the  promotion. 

The  rest  of  the  advertisement  was  based 
on  Ford’s  theme  that  the  customer’s  pres¬ 
ent  car  may  be  worth  up  to  $1,000  more 
as  a  trade-in  than  it  was  last  summer. 

The  pi’omotion  is  primarily  an  attempt 
to  get  customers  into  showrooms  because 
unlike  the  recently-announced  Cbrj-^sler 
campaign  to  get  car  sales  moving  again, 
the  customer  is  not  required  to  purchase 
a  car  to  get  the  award. 

• 

New  bureau  chiefs 
appointed  by  AP 

Robert  Liu  formerly  .Associated  Press 
chief  of  bureau  in  Honolulu  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  bureau  in  Hong  Kong. 

Michael  M.  Short  succeeds  Liu  as  Hono¬ 
lulu  chief  of  bureau.  Short  formerly  was 
assistant  chief  of  bureau  in  Los  .Angeles. 

Frank  N.  Hawkins.  Jr.  has  been  named 
assistant  chief  of  bureau  in  London. 
Hawkins  has  been  serving  as  .AP’s  chief 
of  Middle  East  services  in  Beirut. 

Nicholas  S.  Ludington  succeeds  Hawkins 
as  chief  of  Middle  East  services.  Luding¬ 
ton  had  been  a  newsman  in  Beirut  until 
his  promotion. 

James  .A.  Church  has  been  appointed 
,AP  correspondent,  Salem,  Oregon  succeed¬ 
ing  Paul  \V.  Harvey,  Jr.  who  is  retiring. 

Dougl.as  R.  Willis  has  been  appointed 
correspondent,  Sacramento,  succeeding 
William  Stall  who  has  resigned. 
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Psycho  journalist  explains 
‘emotion  behind  the  motion’ 


The  Westchester-Rockland  Newspapers, 
a  Gannett-owned  proup  of  11  dailies  in 
New  York,  has  been  runninp  a  feature 
since  Summer,  1974  on  the  behavioral  ap¬ 
proach  to  news  reporting. 

Dr.  Salvatore  Didato,  Ph.D.,  formerly 
assistant  professor,  psychology,  at  Seton 
Hall  University,  N.J.  and  syndicated  writ¬ 
er  on  human  relations  topics,  authors  the 
column. 

Dr.  Didato  was  asked  by  E&P  to  pick 
some  recent  news  events  and  explain  tbe 
behavior,  about  what  has  been  called,  ‘the 
emotion  behind  the  motion’. 

TERRORISM 

“International  terrorism  became  an  im¬ 
portant  concern  of  the  UN  this  year.  Vio¬ 
lence  is  now  one  of  the  three  top  priority 
programs  of  the  NIMH.  What  is  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  terrorist?  Studies  fre¬ 
quently  find  him  to  be  a  risk  taker,  possi¬ 
bly  with  suicidal  traits.  He  is  an  angry 
person  who  must  have  tomorrow  today. 
Often  he  doubts  his  masculinity.  He 
searches  the  past  and  recounts  instances 
of  injustice  to  him  personally,  no  matter 
how  slight,  to  give  authenticity  and  jus¬ 
tification  to  his  vendetta.  Such  were  the 
dynamics  of  George  Metesky,  New  York’s 
‘mad  bomber’  released  this  year,  and  of 
the  alphabet  bomber  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
terrorist  believes  that  victim  and  fellow 
terrorist  alike,  are  expendable  for  the 
cause — they  are  only  ‘unpersons.’ 

VICTIMS  OF  DISASTER 

“Did  those  who  escaped  the  recent 
floods  in  Wilkes-Barre,  the  tornados  in 
Xenia,  the  Trocadero-like  fire  in  a  Port 
Chester,  N.Y.  discotheque,  develop  ad¬ 
verse  reactions  to  their  experience?  If 
so,  it  might  be  a  new  psychiatric  entity 
called  the  “survival  syndrome.’  Document¬ 
ed  studies  on  it  have  revealed  its  awe¬ 
some  presence  among  Hiroshima  and  con¬ 
centration  camp  survivors.  It  hits  women 
and  children  hardest  and  with  the  most 
frequency.  Mental  health  experts  working 
in  disaster  areas  find  a  surfeit  of  unmet 
emotional  needs  in  the.se  victims  who  are 
allowed  to  ‘work  things  out’  for  themselves 
for  weeks  or  years  later.  Various  agen¬ 
cies  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  NIMH,  and 
USPH  are  alerted  to  the  syndrome.  Yale 
University  studies  are  showing  how  vic¬ 
tims  could  be  helped. 

BREAST  CANCER 

“Is  there  a  ‘cancer  type’  personality? 
Little  research  was  done  on  this  subject 
before  1950.  In  that  year  at  Memorial 
Hospital,  where  Mrs.  Rockefeller  under¬ 
went  surgery,  a  long-range  study  began. 
Results  show  certain  relationships  be¬ 
tween  behavior  and  cancer.  Patients  with 
slow-growing  tumors  have  more  emotional 
conflicts  and  inhibitions  than  those  who 
have  fast-growing  tumors.  The  latter 
show  more  excitability  and  impulsiveness. 
Lung  cancer  patients  tend  to  bottle  up 
feelings  and  not  express  their  frustration 


openly.  Patients  with  the  best  chance  for  ] 
recovery  are  those  who  are  inwardly  hos¬ 
tile  (perhaps  a  fight  for  life?).  Interper¬ 
sonal  ties  also  play  a  role  in  the  disease. 
After  studying  the  records  of  over  700 
patients,  it  was  found  that  more  than 
72%  suffered  the  loss  of  a  significant 
loved  one  prior  to  their  illness.  Some  psy¬ 
chologists  believe  that  cancer  is  the  body’s 
com})romise  to  an  even  more  destructive 
urge  as  psychosis  or  even  suicide. 

EVER  KNIEVAL 

“They  engage  in  magical  thinking,  i.e., 
accidents  always  happen  to  the  other 
guy.  They  usually  rationalize  an  accident 
by  l)elieving  that  the  act  was  not  perfect¬ 
ed  enough.  The  watching  audience  is  also 
an  intrinsic  part  of  the  performer’s  ex¬ 
citement.  Without  it  the  feat  at  Snake 
River  would  have  lost  nearly  all  of  its 
fascination  for  Knieval.  Those  who  per¬ 
form  in  uncertainty  feel  luck  will  over¬ 
come  the  odds.  But  the  rub  is  they  over¬ 
estimate  the  success  and  repress  the  true 
degree  of  failure  involved.  If  the  re¬ 
pressed  danger  were  to  break  suddenly 
into  awareness,  they  would  freeze  and 
bo  unable  to  carry  on.  Stuntmen  like 
Knieval  gradually  condition  themselves 
to  increasingly  higher  levels  of  tolerance 
for  hazard. 

Dr.  Didato’s  viewpoint  was  given  rein¬ 
forcement  by  the  Copley  Newspapers 
which  ran  a  seminar  in  August,  1972  on 
“More  Humanism  in  Journalism.”  Its 
goals  were:  “To  help  the  individual  jour¬ 
nalist  understand  more  about  human  be¬ 
havior  and  make  news  media  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  individual  needs.” 

The  psychologist,  writing  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  since  1971,  says:  “One  important 
goal  of  l>ehavioral  journalism  should  be 
to  try  to  balance  the  spacious  psycho- 
journalism  which  seems  rampant  in  the 
press  today.”  He  has  two  long-range  ob¬ 
jectives:  1.  to  sensitize  both  journalists 
and  readers  to  behavior  factors  in  the 
news  and  increase  understanding  of  them, 
and  2.  to  motivate  other  behavior  scien¬ 
tists  to  offer  their  expertise  to  the  press 
to  help  increase  objectivity. 


RESTORE  CONFIDENCE 
WITH  RUKEYSER 

MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER,  Amer¬ 
ica's  foremost  economic  commentator,  in 
his  3X  weekly  "EVERYBODY'S  MONEY," 

reveals  opportunities  in  a  risk-oriented 
system.  Cautious  near  the  top,  Mr. 
Rukeyser  these  days  is  less  discouraged 
than  most  since  stocks  fell  out  of  bed. 
His  time-tested,  provocative  human  in¬ 
terest  column  inspires  readers  to  seek  fi¬ 
nancial  independence.  Write  or  phone 
collect: 

B.  H.  Simon,  Syndicate  Manager — 6C 
20  Old  Mamaroneck  Road, 

White  Plains,  N.Y.  10605 
Phone:  914-761-7868. 
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Weekly  editor 


Suburban  weekly  voice 
bites  hard  local  news 


By  Philly  Murtha 

Army  Times  Publishing  Co.’s  Journal 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Prince  George's  (Md.) 
Journal,  a  weekly  in  Prince  George 
County,  believes  in  hard  news,  objectivity 
and  does  not  lean  on  old  feature  empha¬ 
sis. 

In  the  first  January  2  issue,  the  weekly 
printed  the  full  text  of  the  Shirley  Jack- 
son  short  story,  “The  Lottery,”  along  with 
partial  text  of  a  tv-discussion  explaining 
why  the  Prince  George  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  voted  to  ban  a  film  of  that  story  from 
local  schools.  The  discussion  presented 
both  sides  of  the  controversy,  leaving  it 
to  the  reader  to  make  up  his  or  her  own 
mind. 

second  news-feature  story,  in  the  B- 
section,  “Tempo,”  of  the  24-page  offset 
full-sized  issue,  was  a  comprehensive  piece 
on  shoplifting;  its  effect  of  $345  million 
losses  to  area  merchants  with  college  stu¬ 
dents  photographed  by  the  reporter  mak¬ 
ing  off  with  their  hauls. 

According  to  Hugh  Lucas,  editor,  the 
first  issue,  happened  at  a  time  \vhen  ma¬ 
jor  area  news  broke.  .\nd  as  a  hard  news 
advocate,  Lucas,  w'ho  covered  the  Penta¬ 
gon  for  17  years,  feels  that  this  is  the 
tack,  the  Journal  plans  to  take  in  future 
coverage. 

In  particular,  he  mentioned,  that  the 
school  board’s  decision  to  ban  the  film  of 
the  classic  story  by  Jackson,  was  a  strong 
issue.  He  said  in  light  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  riots  over  school  book  controversy, 
this  proved  to  be  a  major  reader  focus. 

It  isn’t  over  yet,  he  says.  So  far,  since 
the  paper  is  so  new,  Lucas  has  heard 
mostly  word-of-mouth  reaction.  He  says 
most  readers  were  very  pleased  to  see  the 
story  and  the  pro-con  discussion  of  the 
film  ban.  Readers,  be  notes,  had  forgotten 
the  story,  or  hadn’t  read  it  at  all.  And 
since  the  story  is  anthologized,  and  was 
printed  originally  in  the  New  Yorker,  the 
Journal  was  able  to  get  agent’s  permission 
to  run  it. 

Siibsi-riplionK  ^ood 

Circulation  gains  have  been  good.  Lucas 
said  telephone  sales  have  been  twice  what 
was  initially  projected.  .Advertising  for 
the  first  issue  was  optimistic. 

After  the  first  week’s  issue,  Lucas  said 
the  paper  already  had  1.000  paid  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  65  percent  of  these  are  for 
two-year  terms.  This  means.  Lucas  ex¬ 
plains,  that  the  paper  won’t  have  the 
torture  of  renewals  to  deal  with. 

“Our  first  issue  was  the  largest  one  in 
the  entire  company,  (which  owns  five  area 
papers),  as  far  as  ad  revenues,”  Lucas 
said.  But  he  admitted  it  may  have  been 
a  fluke,  because  other  company  papers 
were  down  after  holiday  doldrums,  and 
because  the  Prince  George  paper  had  a 
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Masseuses  Invade  County 


School  Budget  Zooms  Up 


double-truck  ad  placed  by  a  major  area 
department  store  in  conjunction  with  a 
January  sale. 

Army  Times,  in  addition  to  5  community 
papers,  publishes  Army  Times,  Navy 
Tunes,  Air  Force  Times,  among  others, 
tries  to  formulate  a  50-50  news-ad  ratio. 
Lucas  said  another  company  policy  is 
there  are  no  giveaway  subscriptions,  cop¬ 
ies,  or  ads.  He  said  even  news  sources, 
such  as  county  officials,  have  had  to  buy 
tbe  paper  on  newsstands,  which  sells  for 
25f  or  buy  a  subscription. 

A  second  point  is  that  the  paper  has  an 
audit.  Lucas  said  because  of  .ABC  circula¬ 
tion  it  is  easier  to  get  legal  ads,  because 
the  paper  is  on  record. 

Professionalism  is  a  key  to  Lucas’  phi¬ 
losophy  as  editor.  He  tired  of  the  stereo¬ 
typed  reputation  that  a  community  news¬ 
paper  is  shoddily  written,  shabbily  laid- 
out,  runs  giveaway  ads,  and  gives  away 
copies.  “We’re  here  to  restore  and  correct 
any  sort  of  tarnished  image,”  he  said. 

Editorial  staff  is  strong.  .Among  staff¬ 
ers  are  intern  students  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  School  of  Journalism. 
The  shoplifting  story  and  photos  were 
done  by  Bruce  Wolf,  a  senior  from  the 
J-school.  Lucas  hopes  to  hire  between  10- 
15  of  these  students  as  interns.  He  finds 
it  a  successful  staffing  procedure. 

Presenting  the  reader  with  a  good  news 
package  which  means  getting  hard  news 
stories,  is  his  aim.  “I’m  a  great  advocate 
of  the  12-inch  story.  As  well  as  that  it’s 


good  training  in  conciseness  for  our  young 
people,”  Lucas  summarized. 

Currently  the  Journal  has  an  editorial 
staff  of  13.  In  essence  major  competition 
are  the  Washington  dailies.  But  as  Lucas 
sees  it,  it’s  difficult  for  a  weekly  to  main¬ 
tain  lead-time  with  the  metros,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  quality  of  neighboring 
dailies. 

Pro  outlook 

He  still  sees  the  responsibility  of  staff 
to  give  the  community  a  professional 
newspaper.  In  the  first  issue,  in  a  column, 
“Why  we’re  here,”  the  explanation  of  the 
new  paper’s  policy  was:  to  circle  metro¬ 
politan  Washington  with  quality  com¬ 
munity  new’spapers. 

The  statement  included  description  of 
four-color  offset  equipment  and  a  briefing 
on  the  500  000  circulation  weekly  run  of 
the  company’s  publications. 

The  statement  also  said:  “Finally,  un¬ 
like  the  larger  newspapers  in  our  area  we 
have  the  time — and  the  space — to  look  at 
the  local  scene.  We  will  never  appeal  as 
the  Washington  Post  did  recently  for  peo¬ 
ple  not  to  contact  us  on  local  stories  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  have  the  room.”  That’s 
what  a  community  paper’s  function  is: 
local. 

• 

4  women  file  suit 
against  Newsday 

Four  women  filed  a  class  action  suit  in 
Brooklyn  Federal  Court  January  13 
against  Neu'sday,  charging  it  with  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  rights  of  its  female  em¬ 
ployes  and  job  applicants. 

Reporters  Sylvia  Carter  and  Marilyn 
Goldstein,  telephone  operator  Marian 
Leifsen,  and  editorial  job  applicant  Jane 
McNamara  claimed  the  paper  practices 
discrimination  against  women  in  recruit¬ 
ing,  hiring,  promotion,  training,  and  job 
assignment. 

Newsday  countered  the  charges  in  a 
statement  Januai’y  13  which  said  that 
over  the  last  three  years  40%  of  its  new 
news  department  employes  had  been 
women,  “in  a  field  where  nationally  women 
number  less  than  25%. ”  It  also  cited  re¬ 
cent  adoption  of  an  affirmative  action 
program  as  evidence  of  “long-held  goals 
of  attracting  more  women  and  minority 
personnel.” 

The  Ne\v  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Human  Rights  dismissed  a  complaint  by 
a  former  clerk  at  the  paper  that  she  w’as 
fired  because  she  was  black  (E&P,  Jan¬ 
uary  11). 

• 

Maine  publishers  elect 

The  Maine  Daily  Newspapers  .Assn,  has 
elected  Campbell  Niven,  publisher,  Bruns¬ 
wick  Times  Record,  president;  Richard 
Morin,  general  manager,  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal,  .Augusta,  vicepresident ;  and  re-elected 
Howard  Gray,  general  manager.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Maine  Morning  Sentinel,  Waterville, 
secretary-treasurer.  Niven,  who  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  two-year  term  as  vicepresident, 
succeeds  Richard  Warren,  publisher, 
Bangor  Daily  News. 
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CONFIDENTIAL  NFCJOTI ATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Buildinj; 
Washington.  D.C.  20045 
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JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
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papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
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5464  Government  Bivd. 


rrs  NOT  THE  TM)WN  PAYMENT 
lliat  buys  the  newspaper  it's  the  per- 
sonal'ty  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinjr. 

LKN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 
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ers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shop¬ 
per.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick.  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


\/:jrsr  ir/:f{s  ior  saij: 


3  NORTHEASTERN  PR'NNSYLV ANI A 
weeklies  for  immeiliate  sale.  Call  B.  E. 
McCarthy,  (717)  675-5211. 

PROFITABLE  NEW  JERSEY  weekly 
serving  prosperous  residential  commu¬ 
nities  with  some  light  industry.  Priced 
below  annual  volume  of  $125,000.  Com¬ 
position  equipment  includetl  :  real  es¬ 
tate  opt’onal.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


ZONE  3  WEEKLY  with  over  4.500 
paid  second  class  permit  and  new  off¬ 
set  equipment  grossing  57M  in  first 
year  and  headirig  towards  SOM  phis  in 
second  for  sale  by  umlercnpitalized 
young  founder  seeking  new  project. 
Paper  has  great  daily  p(»tent'al  m 
county  with  lioth  commercial  and  resi¬ 
dential  growth.  Paper  has  competition, 
hut  is  larger  of  2  jiapers  by  far  the 
most  respected.  Price  nSM  cash  or  47M 
cash  if  owner  takes  over.  $329  in 
monthly  lease  payment.  No  terms.  Send 
full  details  for  quick  sale  to  Box  84. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
sports  minde<!  eilltor  or  publisher  in 
Miami,  Florida,  3-yoar-old  weekly  that 
publishes  26  times  per  year  -.August 
thru  June.  Out-of-state  publishers  will 
sell  for  Lj  1974  gross  of  $80,000,  This 
16-i)age.  2-color  tahloi<l  has  established 
subscriber  list,  reiH*at  advertisers  and 
audited  newsstand  reports.  Financing 
available.  For  information  write  Gregg 
Keidel,  P.  O.  Box  698,  Hudson,  Ohio 
44236.  Brokers  inquiries  welcome. 


I  CLASSinED  ADVERTISING 

I  Order  Blank 

E  Name  _ _ _ 


g  Address 
I  City _ 


.State 


-Zip. 


Phone 


g  Authorized  by 


Clattificallon 


Copy 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  18,  1975 


3  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

i  To  Run:  _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  wtiicti  ad  is  to  appear. 

H  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  850  TMrd  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^EWSP4PERS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SliPPUIES 

(ioMPosiycltomi 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
KiSTE^AjF^VPPUES^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WAXTEol^nWY 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
ofTset,  {20,000  duwn,  c!)ii  lie  liiiilt  to  a 
much  larner  paper,  J.  A,  Snyder, 
Newspaiier  Ilroker,  404  N,  Westwoixl 
Ave,,  Lindsay,  Calil,  92247, 


BY  OWNER,  established  Zone  4  week¬ 
ly.  $40M  Ki'oss,  $21 M  expenses,  $I0M 
cash  will  handle.  Brokers  welcome. 
Box  10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIALTY  PUBLICATIONS,  enter¬ 
tainment  field  Zone  2.  Complete  setup 
and  staff  or  masthead  only.  Low  cash 
with  terms.  Box  106,  £klitor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 


TERRIFIC  Southern  California  news¬ 
paiier  property,  liest  climate,  locale, 
urowinir  area.  Offset.  Krossinu  over 
$110,000,  should  iiross  $200,000.  .1.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaiier  Broker.  404  N. 
Westwooil  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 
(209)  .762-2587. 


SUBLTRBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP  in  one 
of  top  ten  markets.  Excellent  Krowth 
potential.  Owns  composition  equip¬ 
ment,  but  offset  printing  farmed  out. 
$100,000  down  should  swinn  deal.  Own¬ 
er  will  consider  sale  of  part  interest 
to  active  a.ssociale  with  solid  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertisinK,  business  manage¬ 
ment  and  circulafon.  W.  B.  Grimes  & 
Co.,  National  Press  Bldg,,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20045. 


WEEKLY,  Zone  2.  w-ith  future;  re¬ 
quires  expert  advertising  salesperson  ; 
Can  be  leased.  Box  102,  Ed.tor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEEKLY  SHOPPER,  one  of  Western 
Pennsylvania’s  oldest.  Net  at  least 
12M.  Leaving  state.  $15,000  Firm  I 
Box  103,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


$100,000  GROSS.  Southern  California 
newspaper,  offset,  rural  area,  $29,000 
down  accounts  receivable  iiicludeil  in 
price.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker. 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif. 
93247. 


FOR  SERIOUS  BUYERS, 

WE  HAVE  COMPELLING  BUYS. 
Extraordinary  buying  opportunities  in 
all  price  ranges.  Dailies,  weeklies: 
magazines;  farm;  special  and  general 
interest.  Throughout  United  States  and 
Canada. 

If  you’re  interested,  call  now. 

Conway  C.  Craig,  Box  28182,  San 
Antonio  78228.  (512)  434-4900.  Or  Don 
Malcolm,  1224  Tranquilla,  Dallas  75218 
(214)  324-4231. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 
Brokers  of  Radio,  TV.  CATV, 
and  Newspapers 


I\EW  SP  4PERS  IT  AM  El) 


WBLI,-FINANCED.  would  like  to  buy 
3500-8000  paid  weekly  without  compe¬ 
tition.  Write  Box  4341,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Replies  held  confidential. 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsinedin 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  anil  medi.a  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr..  P.  O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490,  Gailsden,  Ala,  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-;!3.'i6 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks  to 
buy  all  or  part  of  community  weekly, 
grossing  $l00,000-$250,000.  in  West  or 
Northwest.  Financing  available.  Box 
70,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co..  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
with  cash  to  invest,  seeks  full  or  part 
interest  in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Must 
Iw  offset.  Areas  1.  2  or  3.  Box  75, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EfirP  Classifieds — 

4s  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
os  your  newspaper’s  classifieds 
are  in  your  commvnityt 


JUS’TOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Pnxlucts, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08067. 
(609)  235-7614. 

MODEL  36  LINOTYPE.  Serial  No. 
72639  with; 

Hydraquadder  (Mcrganthaler) 

Mohr  Saw 
Micro  therm  pot 
6  pocket  mold  disc  and  molds 
Two — 72  chan,  and  two — 90  chan. 

Main  magazines 
4  auxiliary  magazines 
12  Metro 
10  Metro 
36  Spartan  Bold 
24  Spartan  Bold 
36  Sq.  Gothic 
24  Ultra  Bodini 
48  Spartan  Bold 

Price:  $2000 

For  further  information  contact: 
William  S.  Miller,  Jr. 
Ck/mmercial  Printing  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  6469 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas  71601 
Phone  (501)  534-3400 


FOR  SALE — 3  Harris  1100  terminal 
video  readers.  Only  2  years  old.  Like 
new.  Oririnal  cost  $20,000.  These  3 
only  $10,000.00  each.  2  Compugraphic 

I  highspeed  2961’s.  Only  2  years  old. 

'  Perfect  condition.  $5,000.00  each.  This 
equipment  replaced  by  new  electronic 
typesetting  equipment.  Also,  Reprex 
full  page  size  proof  press.  $1500.00. 
Call  (813)  448-2011,  Paul  Harris,  Clear¬ 
water.  Florida  Sun. 


2  VIPs  f¥7245-I,  11  fonts,  parts;  Comii- 
Star  I9()-MU,  4  lens;  2  Mergenthaler 
M/101  CorRecTerms;  AKI-PCl  100  VIP 
configuration,  parts  kit:  PDP-8L  com¬ 
puter  with  iieripherals.  (^ood  Condition. 
Immediate  sale.  Make  offer.  (714)  537- 
7510.  Barney  Ridder,  West  Orange 
Publishing  Corp, 


FOR  SALE;  Bnining  automatic  roll 
type  copier,  Mo<Iel  EPIfiOO.  Also  Dark 
Room  Camera,  wet  plate  process  now- 
converted  to  film  process.  Several 
screens  and  lenses.  Make  reasonable 
offer.  Contact  Fred  Jaeger,  Production 
Manager,  The  Ann  Arlmr  News,  340 
E.  Huron  St..  Ann  Arlwr,  Michigan 
48106.  Call  (313)  994  6759. 


EISGRAViyC 


MASTER  M-48  ETCHER,  less  than 
2  years  old.  M-32  etcher,  less  than  3. 
Includes  refrigeration  units.  NuArc 
23x27  Xenom  flip  top.  All  excellent 
condition.  As  is,  where  is.  (208)  622- 
1800.  John  McDermott,  The  Post-Regis¬ 
ter,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  83401, 


MAILROOM 

SHERIDAN  48P  Stuffing  Machine,  dou¬ 
ble  operation  with  direct  delivery.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Will  operate  for  your 
inspection.  Purchased  1967.  Loyd  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Courier-Journal  &  Louisville  Times, 
(502)  682-4581. 


SAXMEYBR  TYPING  MACHINE.S— 
(two)  One  S-1100,  just  completely  re¬ 
built  and  in  perfect  condition,  $795. 

I  One  SR-IA,  oldie  but  goodie  that  just 
I  keeps  running  and  running,  $195.  We 
I  will  pay  freight  on  a  package  deal, 
'  offers  invited.  Contact  Roger  Pazul, 
Circulation  Manager,  Press  Publica- 
I  tions,  Elmhurst,  III.,  (312)  834-0900. 


MISCELLAISEOVS 


COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  SHOP  equip¬ 
ment  for  sale.  Includes  7  Linotypes, 
Ludlow.  Elrod,  type  and  type  cases, 
gas-fired  metal  pot  and  metal.  Ckintact 
E.  Q.  McCarthy,  Escanaba  Daily  Press, 
Escanaba,  Mich.  49829. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paiier  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


McGANN  A  MARSH,  INC. 

H'ghest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 

54-1 4th  Street  j 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003  I 

Ph;  (304)  233-621 1  j 

Newspaper 

Light  tables  ! 

Grids  ! 

Waxers  ! 

Pasteup  tools  !  i 

Trimmers! 

.  .  .  and  MORE  than  50%  I 
off  on  advertising  border 
tapes.  Send  for  your  cata¬ 
log  to: 

MIDWEST 

Publishers  Supply  Co. 

4640  North  Olcott  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois  60656 

Phone  (312)  867-4640 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  Upes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  torilt: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PL  A  T  EM  AKIN  G  S  Y  STEMS 

LETTERFLEX  III  SYSTEM.  Will 
make  15  pages  per  hour.  Complete 
with  40  saddles,  punch,  bender  and 
trim.  $5000  complete,  includes  loading. 
Also  3000  gallon  bulk  ink  storage 
tank.  V.  Wise,  Butler  Eagle,  Butler, 
Pa.  16001. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  5  units,  1966. 

GOSS  SIGNATURE,  two  6-unit 

presses. 

GOSS  URBANITE  9  unit  press. 

GOSS  URBANITE  add-on  units. 

GOSS  METRO  4  units,  1968. 
COITRELL  V-15  presses  and 
units. 

COTTRELL  V-22  6  units,  1969, 
RBI  folder. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING  4 
units,  1966. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING  2  units, 
1965. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


1  MODEL  A  and  1  Model  K  Duplex 
presses,  16  page  tabloid.  8  page  stand¬ 
ard.  Variable  speed.  47"  paiier  cutter, 
1  extra  blade.  Good  for  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Contact  Mr.  Arnold  McAlpin, 
4201  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C.  20016,  (’202)  244-5027. 

FOR  SALE — Goss  Suburban  Press — 
6  Units.  2  folders.  Can  be  used  as  two 
separate  presses,  4  units  and  2  units : 
both  have  Vt  folders.  Press  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Available  approx¬ 
imately  90  days.  Call  Hal  Trumbull. 
(206)  255-1777.  Renton,  Washington. 


TOP  PRICES 

Paid  for  all  kinds  non-ferrous  metals: 

Type  Metal 
Aluminum  Plates 
Brass  Mats 

Large  or  small  quantities: 

FINER  METALS 

5900  Manchester  Rd. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 
(314)  781-6860 


NEWSP.APER  SERVICES 

^^^cTrcclatio^ 

NAME  OF  THE  GAME  IS  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  GAIN!  Specializing  in  all  phases 
of  home  delivery  subscription  sales. 
Excellent  track  record  and  references. 
Zones  7.  8.  9.  Box  4395,  Editor  A 
Publisher  or  phone  (415)  493-6827. 


FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 

LOO-KING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP  7  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  need.s — NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER’S 
NBWSLEITBR,  Dept.  31.  37  W.  67th 
St.,  NYC  10019. 

'^'^^pbesPengt^^ 

*  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineer¬ 
ing,  8512  Everett.  Raytown,  Mo.  6413* 
(816)  358-1943. 

HOT  METAL  REPRO  PROOFS— Fast 
Service.  Good  Quality,  Reasonable 
Prices.  (212)  633-7286. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 

APPLICATIONS  ARE  INVITED  for 
the  office  of  chairperson  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  Mississippi  Uni¬ 
versity  for  Women  from  persons  avail¬ 
able  1976-76  academic  year.  Teach 
courses  in  undergraduate  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  journalism  sequence:  handle  us- 
.  ual  administrative  duties  of  department 
i  with  three  full-time  faculty  members 
!  and  60  majors.  Desired  qualifications 
include  teaching  exirerience.  profession¬ 
al  experience  in  aspects  of  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  news,  or  public  affairs,  and  a 
PhD.  MUW  is  an  Ecpial  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Send  res¬ 
ume  to  Donald  A.  King.  Dean,  School 
I  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Mississippi  Uni- 
!  versity  for  Women,  Columbus,  Miss. 
,  39701. 


APPLICANT  SOUGHT  for  two  posi- 
I  tions:  Journalism  Education  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations/ Advertising.  Prefer  PhD. 

I  with  Media  experience,  but  will  consid- 
!  er  persons  with  demonstrated  intent  to 
I  complete  terminal  degree.  Desire  so- 
!  ciety  affiliations  as  SPJ-SDX  or  PRSA. 
!  Send  resume  to  Dr.  David  Eshelman. 

Head,  Department  of  Mass  Communi- 
I  cation.  Central  Missouri  State  Univer- 
i  sity,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  64093.  CMSU 
!  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative 
;  Action  Emix>lyer. 


i  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII  AT 
MANOA  has  an  opening  on  its  Journal- 
j  ism  faculty  l)eginning  Fall  1975.  Rank 
i  and  salary  open,  strong  professional 
and  academic  backgrouncl  required.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  include  undergradu¬ 
ate  editing  and  newswriting  courses. 
Consideration  given  to  visitor  for  1975- 
76  academic  year.  UH  is  an  Equal  Op- 
p  >rtunity  Employer.  Send  resume  to 
John  Luter,  Director  of  Journalism. 
2540  Mailc  Way,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96822. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  J.muary  18,  1975 


HELP  WANTED 
^^ACADEmc^ 


HEI.P  WANTED 

IwmNtsTRTfi^ 


JOURNALISM.  W.^nte<^ :  Professor  for 
chair  In  journalism,  MA  required, 
PhD  preferred,  tint  must  have  dis- 
t'nKuished  liackuround  in  print  media. 
Salary  competitive,  plus  chair  supple- 
frient.  Possil)le  instruction  areas  in¬ 
clude  communications  law,  various 
ncwspa|)er  and  matrazine  writing  ; 
courses.  EiTective  Septemlier  1,  107.').  ; 

.\n  E<iual  Oi'l>ortunity  Employer.  Send 
resume  to  I'r.  Henry  T.  Price.  Chair¬ 
man,  News-Editorial  Seiiuence.  Collene 
of  Journalism.  University  of  S.  C.. 
Columbia,  S.C.  29208.  Telephone  (803)  1 
777-5166.  j 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AT  CH.APEL  HILL  seeks  new  faculty  I 
meml)er  for  research  methods,  commu¬ 
nication  theory  and  basic  journalism  ' 
skills  courses.  Requirements  include: 
Phi)  in  mass  communication  research  i 
or  related  area;  sinnific.ant  professional  | 
journalism  experience:  excellent  teach-  1 
ins;  ability  or  potential:  demonstrated 
communication  research  interests.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  rank  dependent  on  (lualific.a- 
tions.  Start:  AuRiist  1975.  L"NC-CH  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Employer  and  encourages  applica¬ 
tions  from  all  qualified  persons.  Appli¬ 
cations  should  include  a  complete  res¬ 
ume,  references,  salary  requirement, 
and  all  other  supportinK  documents. 
Send  to:  Dr.  Michael  E.  Bishop,  School 
of  Journalism.  Howell  Hall,  UNC-CH. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 

DRAKE  UNIVERSITY  is  seeking  a 
successful  administrator,  with  sound 
media  and  teaching  exjierience  (appro¬ 
priate  PhD  preferreil),  to  lead  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  which  consists  of  8  se¬ 
quences.  9  fulltime  faculty.  450  majors. 
Send  resume  to  Prof.  William  Fran¬ 
cois.  Chairman.  Search  Committee, 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50311.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer. 

ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  profes¬ 
sor  Iieginning  September  1,  1975  (an¬ 
ticipated).  Gradu.ate  and  undergradu¬ 
ate  teaching,  including  research  meth¬ 
odology.  History,  reporting  and  graph¬ 
ics  helpful.  PhD  or  near  PhD  and 
slgnific.ant  professional  mass  media  ex¬ 
perience  reiiuired.  S<alary  and  rank 
appropriate  to  qualifications.  Write 
Associate  Professor  Bob  G.  Rogers, 
chairman.  Search  Committee,  Journal¬ 
ism  Department.  Texas  A&M  Univer¬ 
sity.  College  St.ation,  Texas  77843. 
Texas  A&M  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PERSONNEL  DIRECTTOR 
Publisher  of  200.000-f-  Zone  2  daily  ' 
seeks  highly  qualified  professional  to  | 
run  iH'rsonnel  department.  Full  re-  i 
sponsibility  for  employment,  labor  re¬ 
lations.  wage  and  salary  administra-  | 
tion,  supervisory  development  and  cm-  i 
|)loyee  services.  j 

Requirements  include  a  minimum  of  5  | 
years  experience  in  personnel  including  : 
acting  as  chief  spokesman  in  labor 
negotiations.  A  college  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  psychology,  or 
journalism  is  required.  | 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity.  Our  i 
requirements  are  demanding.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes. 

If  you  wish  to  l)ecome  a  candidate, 
please  submit  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  All  applications  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Write  Box 
55.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPERSON  with  substantial  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting,  editing,  and 
newsroom  operations.  Qualified  to  teach 
reporting  and  editing,  and  possess 
enough  knowledge  of  graphics,  photo¬ 
journalism,  and  production  to  enable 
him/her  to  coordinate  instruction  in 
new  curriculum  grounded  in  the  new 
technology.  Fall  1975. 


Carl  Young 


Consultant  to  Management 
on  Recruitment  Problems 

Call  (312)  693-6171  when 
you  need  General  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Business,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Mechanical,  Circulation 
and  Editorial  people. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA,  5725  East  River  Rd. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 
(312)  693-6171 


Also,  newsperson  or  teacher  experi¬ 
enced  in  some  combination  of  desk 
work,  rewrite,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porting.  public  affairs  reporting  or 
editorial  writing.  Fall  1975  and  1976. 
.Also,  newsi>erson  or  teacher  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  rei)orting  and  editing,  as 
well  as  in  graphics.  i)hotojournalism, 
and  visu.als  in  general.  Newspaper  OR 
magazine  background  acceptable.  Fall 
1976. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  an  Affirm¬ 
ative  Action/ Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Apply  to:  Jay  Jensen.  Head. 
Department  of  Journalism,  119  Greg¬ 
ory  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

yf: 


ATTENTION  JOURNALIST:  Send 
your  resume  to  us.  We  can  help  lo¬ 
cate  a  career  opportunity  for  you.  Mail 
to  CAREER  PLACE'.MENT  CENTER, 
P.  O.  Box  230,  Bay  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
39520. 

HUSBAND/ WIFE  TEAM  with  energy, 
ideas,  ability  in  news,  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  sense,  willing  to  help  launch  new 
weekly  in  Mountain  West.  Welcome 
fresh  ideas.  H.ave  press,  newsprint, 
capital,  offering  publishing  experience 
to  help  as  needed.  Need  two  couples. 
Co-publisher  role.  Profit  share,  stock 
incentives.  A  good  opportunity.  Write 
Box  93,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(:ii{<  ULATioy 

AGGRESSIVE  sales  and  service  take- 
charge  person  for  complete  charge 
home  delivery  department  on  6-day 
morning.  Field  operator  experience  es¬ 
sential.  No  office  man  needed  for  fhis 
job.  BUT  your  future  is  excellent  if 
you  can  produce.  Send  complete  resume 
of  what  you  have  done  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  42,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THE  WATERTOWN  DAILY  TIMES 
needs  a  Circulation  Manager.  We're  a 
6-day  evening  paper  with  40,000  circu¬ 
lation.  All  candidates  considereil,  but 
we  prefer  a  younger  person.  Experience 
with  motor  routes  is  essential.  Our 
employees  think  this  is  a  good  place 
to  work  and  a  great  place  to  live.  We 
offer  a  big  challenge,  plenty  of  work, 
good  salary  and  outstanding  l)enefits. 
We’re  building  a  dynamic  team.  If  you 
want  to  be  part  of  it,  send  full  resume. 
If  we’re  impressed,  we’ll  pay  your  ex- 
I)enses  to  visit  us.  Address  James  W. 
Higgins,  General  Manager,  Watertown 
Daily  Times,  Watertown,  N.Y.  13601. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  7,000 
North  Dakota  offset  daily.  Must  be 
sales  and  promotion  oriented.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  salary  requirements.  Com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  required.  Box  74,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  18,  1975 


HELP  WANTED 
^URCVLATl^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Help!  Circulation  first  time 

over.  I  need  a  circulation  execuf'vo  with 
fresh  ideas,  ability  to  excite  the  stn(T 
and  Ret  things  rollinf?.  Opportunities 
beyond  circulation  manaKcnient  for  the 
ri^ht  candidate.  Must  have  sales  ability, 
be  experienced  in  supervision,  have 
some  college.  In  return  I  can  Rive  you 
competitive  salary.  Rood  friuRes,  Rreat 
opportunity.  Zone  2,  40,0004“  daily. 
All  applications  completely  confulential. 
Write  to  The  Publisher,  Box  50,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSII  IEI)  Ain  ERTISIM; 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  classified  advertising  manager. 
Must  be  aggressive,  promotion  minded 
and  people  oriente<l.  Includes  salary, 
j  bonus,  ex|)enscs  and  future  with  Ilnrte- 
Hanks  newspapers.  Fidl  resume  in  con- 
■  fidence  to  Jim  Barnhill,  Publisher.  The 
j  Press,  P.  O.  Box  280,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

I  48197. 

'  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 
SUPERVISOR 

1  Northern  California 

McClatchy  Newspapers,  a  multi-plant 
group  of  newspapers  with  r.adio  and 
’TV  stations,  has  opening  for  person 
;  with  minimum  of  2  years  COBOL  pro- 
'  gramming  experience.  Must  have  design 
systems  with  third  generation  equip¬ 
ment.  Newspaper  business  and  produc- 
!  tion  experience  helpful.  Good  salary 
-  plus  liberal  vacation,  medical  and  re¬ 
tirement  benefits.  All  replies  handled  in 
I  strict  confidence.  Send  detailed  resume. 
I  including  availability  for  personal  in- 
j  terview,  to  Personnel  Dept.,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  21st  and  Q.  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95313.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


DISHLAY  ADVERTISiyC 


i  SALES  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 
:  Immediate  opening  for  an  aggressive 
sales  manager.  Train,  develop  and  work 
with  the  advertising  staff,  and  provide 
I  direct  assistance  to  the  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Morning  and  evening  pat>er, 

!  with  a  combined  circulation  of  120.000. 
Large  newspaper  holding  company  with 
excellent  growth  potential.  Salary  in 
low  twenties,  plus  incentive.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Please  contact  T.  B. 
Waldrop.  INAE  Convention.  Diplomat 
Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida.  January  26 
through  29. 

RETAIL  SALESPERSON  to  represent 
major  U.S.  newspapers,  working  out  of 
New  York  City  with  nationally  known 
representative  firm.  Excellent  salary, 
bonus  and  benefits.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  requested.  Box  61,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman/ 
manager  for  small  daily  paper  in  the 
center  of  West  Virginia  Mountain- 
aire  Vacationland.  Opportunity  for  self 
starting  promoter.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  C.  D.  "Tony” 
Hylton,  Publisher,  Hinton  Daily  News, 
Hinton,  W.  Va.  26951. 

FOR  WEEKLY  in  metro  area;  some 
experience  essential:  write  Box  764, 
Schenectady,  New  York  12307. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  an  experience 
reporter  who  can  handle  a  wide  range 
of  assignments  which  require  top  qual¬ 
ity  writing  and  an  interest  in  investi¬ 
gative  reporting.  A  conviction  that 
newspapers  need  not  l>e  dull  and  a 
concern  for  the  quality  of  our  readers’ 
daily  lives  would  also  be  welcome. 
Please  send  a  resume  and  a  limited 
number  of  examples  of  your  best  writ¬ 
ing  to  our  personnel  director. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

321  VV.  Lafayette  Blvd., 

Detroit,  MichiRan  48231 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


NEWS  EDITOR 
Weekly  World  News  Dipcst 
Experienced  nows  editor  for  New  York- 
based  weekly  service  diROstinR  national 
and  foreiRn  affairs.  Full  responsibility 
for  9-membcr  news  staff  within  editori¬ 
al  Rroup  of  14.  The  person  we  seek 
must  have  the  eilucation,  personality 
and  backRround  to  manaRO  the  lendinR 
service  in  its  field :  makinR  assipn- 
ments,  clearinp  copy,  supervisinp  pro¬ 
duction.  Opportunity  for  appressive, 
(lualified  e<litor  to  help  shape  publica¬ 
tion.  move  into  successful  manapement 
team.  Startinp  salary  mid-20s,  profit 
sharinp.  bonus  and  other  benefits.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F.  Re¬ 
ply  in  confidence  with  resume  to  Box 
33.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

FIRST  PERSON 
SINGULAR 

The  news  editor  we  seek  has  discerning 
judgment,  a  quick  hand  for  pithy  edit¬ 
ing.  the  imagination  to  produce  com¬ 
pelling  layout,  the  ability  to  manage 
a  copy  desk,  the  tact  to  work  with  a 
composing  room  and  the  yearning  to 
help  shape  a  lively  metro  daily  in  Area 
2.  Box  6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Zone  8  20,000  PM  daily  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  sports  editor  with  demonstrated 
ability  to  write  sparkling  local  copy 
and  produce  balanced  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  section.  Photo  capability  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume  and  clippings 
(returned  on  request)  to  Box  45.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  large,  po- 
litic.ally  independent  and  progressive 
midwestern  daily  with  aggressive,  time¬ 
ly  e<litorial  page.  Neetl  forceful,  clear 
writing.  Applicants  should  have  news¬ 
paper  experience,  and,  preferably  but 
not  necessarily,  editorial  page  experi¬ 
ence,  or  a  minimum  of  two  years  post 
graduate  work  or  academic/professional 
experience  in  national  and/or  foreign 
affairs.  Base  salary  $18,000  range.  Send 
complete  resume  including  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  samples  of  l)est  writing  ef¬ 
forts  to  Box  110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Magazine  editor  capable  of  writing  and 
editing  exciting  stories  on  local,  con¬ 
troversial  subjects,  displayed  in  eye¬ 
catching  fashion.  Zone  8.  Prior  maga¬ 
zine  experience  required.  Send  clip¬ 
pings  (returned  on  request)  ,and  resume 
to  Box  63,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PITY 

Most  newspaper  columns  are  written 
by  men.  Pity.  We  want  a  woman  col¬ 
umnist.  She  should  be  liberated;  free 
of  the  constraints  of  19th  century-only 
roles  for  women  but  one  who  recog¬ 
nizes  that  many  re.aders  also  find  ful¬ 
fillment  in  what  others  scorn.  We  want 
an  original  mind  seeking  a  home  on  a 
lively  metro  daily  which  esteems  pi¬ 
quant  writing.  Area  2.  Box  3.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  28.000-plus 
AM  daily  in  Zone  3.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced,  energetic:  proficient  in  writing, 
layout,  headlines;  willing  to  accept 
■’mix"  of  traditional  and  modern  ap¬ 
proaches  to  women’s  news.  Knowledge 
of  offset.  OCR  copy  helpful.  Salary 
negotiable.  Box  22,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  REPORTERS/PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS  to  work  for  new  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Guam,  where  America’s  day 
begins.  Must  be  graduates  of  accredited 
Journalism  schools  with  at  least  1  year 
working  experience.  Emphasis  on  in¬ 
terpretive.  investigative  reporting  and 
feature  writing.  Also  need  all-around 
advertising  person  with  at  least  2  years 
experience.  Must  be  good  in  creative 
makeup  and  solicitation.  Send  resume 
to  Tony  Palomo,  Box  1242,  Agana, 
Guam  96901. 

WE7RE  ADDING  AN  EDITOR  to  a 
hard-working  copy  desk.  If  you  have 
experience  in  copy  editing,  headline 
w’riting,  page  layout  and  picture  crop¬ 
ping  and  want  a  real  opportunity  on 
I  this  Zone  4  AM,  send  resume  and 
I  clippings  to  Box  68,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HKI.P  WANTKI) 
EDITORIAL 


IIEI.P  WANTED 


KDITOniAL 


WRTTER 


We  are  a  major 
New  York  City  financial  institution  wth  a  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  versatile,  conscientious  writer  and  editor. 
Responsibilities  include  preparation  of  various  publi¬ 
cations.  as  well  as  planning,  promoting  and  imple¬ 
menting  public  relations  programs. 

This  highly  visible  position  requires  a  minimum  of  2 
years  general  editorial  experience  with  a  business  pub¬ 
lication.  A  degree  in  Finance  or  Economics,  although 
desired,  is  not  a  must. 

We  offer  an  excellent  starting  salary,  comprehensive 
benefits  and  an  unusual  opportunity  for  continued 
professional  development.  Send  resume,  in  confidence, 
including  salary  history  and  requirement,  to: 


DEPT.  339613 

101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

An  equal  opportunity  employer — 
Affirmative  action  Male/Female 


WRITING  HUSINESS  EPITOR  with 
liiiBincss  reporting;  nntl  mannKemeiit  ex- 
perietu’e  to  tlirect  editorial  of  widely 
accepted,  rapidly  urowinj;  local  InisiiiesK 
%vroMy  serving:  lar^re  metropolitan  area 
in  /one  2.  Cnnsiial  career  opportunity 
for  individual  \vht>  can  make  Koiieral 
husinesfi  writing  live.  Send  resunie, 
clips  aiul  comjH'nsation  refpiiremont  t<i 
llox  404‘)r),  Editor  &  Pulillsher. 

ASSISTANT  rUBUSHER  WANTEI*. 
new  division  <>BtaMiRho<l  cori>oration. 
Multiple  new  publications  neetl  take- 
charge  assistant  publisher  to  take  prin¬ 
ciple  responsibility.  Refiuires  ability  in 
hiring-firing.  Ix>ng  term  ixisition,  !),('. 
area.  Good  salary  and  lienefits.  Posi¬ 
tion  could  develo])  greatly  with  suc¬ 
cess.  If  you  are  conservative,  believe 
strongly  in  America  and  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system,  want  to  accomjilish 
Kimiothing,  are  gooil  at  <Iotail  ami  at 
c«>«>rdinating  multiple  projects,  write  to 
Box  56.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


™ee  placement  service 

Daily  Neivspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  .‘>27 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 

R(K)M  TO  GROW 

Tennessee  daily  needs  enterprising  re¬ 
porter-photographer  to  handle  news, 
features  and  some  investigative  work 
in  a  highly-comp<*titive  bureau  spot. 
Talent,  experience  and  a  desire  to  learn 
more  will  win  the  job.  Send  clips  with 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to  Box 
51,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGY  EDITOR  for  how-to  maga¬ 
zine.  Must  have  solid  working  knowl- 
Oflge  of  solar,  wind,  methane,  water 
and  other  “alternative*’  i>ower  sources. 
Able  to  make  one-site  visits  to  solar- 
heated  houses,  windplant  installations, 
etc.  and  then  work  ui>  own  photos, 
tapes  and  notes  into  lively,  authorita¬ 
tive  articles  that  l>oth  explain  and  en¬ 
tertain.  Rewrite  “over  the  transom” 
pieces  for  clarity,  accuracy,  tone  and 
readability  without  losing  flavor  of  or¬ 
iginal  author.  A  tough,  exciting,  sat¬ 
isfying  and  rewarding  position  for  the 
right  individual.  Only  applications  ac¬ 
companied  by  plentiful  samples  of  pub¬ 
lished  work  will  \)0  considered.  All  re¬ 
plies  hehl  in  confidence  and  all  sam¬ 
ples  will  be  returned.  Box  95,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  with  proven  talent 
for  layout  and  news  judgment,  for  ! 
afternoon  daily  Zone  2.  Must  lie  capa-  : 
hie  of  filling  slot.  Page  1  makeup. 
Exceptional  opinirtunity  for  right  ix'r* 
son.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements  | 
to  llox  71,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

A  WARD-WINNING  5000  daily  seeks 
reporter  who  knows  how  to  look  for  i 
local  stories.  Will  cover  local  govern¬ 
ment,  schools  and  handle  wire.  Man-  I 
aging  eilitor’s  position  not  out  of  reach  ! 
for  right  person.  Contact  Jim  Zeltner,  i 
General  Manager,  The  Pratt  Tribune, 

P.  ().  llox  909.  Pratt.  Kans.  G7I24. 

PROOI'KEADER.  copy  editor  for  rap¬ 
idly  growing  magazine,  syndicated 
newsiiaper  column,  books.  A  rare  op- 
portijnity  for  to|>-notch  individual  to 
make  New  York  wages  while  living  in 
beautiful  mountains  of  western  North  ■ 
('arolina.  Our  standards,  however,  are 
high.  Don’t  apply  unless  you  send 
along  samiiles  which  prove  that  you’re 
a  thoroughly  seasoned  professional.  All 
applications  will  l>e  held  in  confidence 
and  samples  will  he  returned.  Box  94, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


IN  U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
Reporter  who  is  aggressive  and  ener¬ 
getic  and  able  to  write  on  a  vari<’ty 
of  subjects  on  daily  basis.  Community 
8ft  jiercent  black.  Write  listing  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  reciuirements  to  Box  37, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  Cliiipings  will  not 
he  returned. 


HOME  BUSINESS,  self-employment 
eilitor  for  world's  leading  decontralist 
magazine.  Must  be  able  to  sniff  out 
work-at-home  and  small  enterprise  op¬ 
portunities  that  individuals,  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  ami  residents  of  villages  can 
successfully  put  into  operation.  The 
ideal  individual  for  this  position  is 
hardnose<l  and  realistic  when  analyz¬ 
ing  the  profit  potential  of  an  enterprise 
and  inventive,  informative  an<l  accu¬ 
rate  when  writing  aliout  it.  Samples 
of  inihlished  work,  which  will  l>e  re- 
turniHl,  must  accompany  all  replies  to 
this  ad.  Box  93,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AREA  EDITOR  to  travel  Northwest 
Oklahoma  for  middle  sizeil  daily,  must 
us4»  camera,  some  night  work.  Contact 
Rol>ert  Ix'c,  Enid.  Oklahoma  Morning 
News.  (405)  233-6600. 

REPORTE'R  with  at  least  4  years 
daily  ex|>erience  for  general  assign¬ 
ments  on  central  Virginia  PM.  GockI 
pay  and  pleasant  working  conditions 
in  new  plant  with  latest  in  computer¬ 
ized  cold  tyiie  equipment.  Box  47,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HEI.P  WANTED 

^mfoMAi 

START  YOUR  OWN  PUBLICATION? 
Established  publication  Company  wants 
ideas  for  new  newsletters.  We’ve  got 
$.  experience  if  you’ve  got  good  ideas. 
Write  Observer  Publication  Co.,  2420 
Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

EDITOR :  Established  weekly  Zone  2 
seeks  exi>eriencc<l  editor-reporter,  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  it  all.  Will  consider  new 
J-gr.ad  that  can  show  more  than  just 
a  degree.  Send  resume  and  salary  to 
Box  100,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ORGANIC  GARDENING,  food  editor 
for  expanding  how-to  publication.  Must 
have  in-depth  knowledge  of  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  mulching,  natural  pest  con¬ 
trol,  fruit  and  vegetable  storage,  cook¬ 
ing,  canning,  nutrition,  etc.  Ability 
to  originate  lively,  entertaining,  au¬ 
thoritative  articles  and  to  rewrite 
others’  work  when  necessary  without 
losing  original  authors’  flavor  a  must 
.  .  .  as  is  willingness  to  set  up  and 
maintain  garden,  greenhouse  and  test 
kitchen  for  magazine  that  is  first  in 
its  field.  A  dream  position  for  hard¬ 
working.  capable  gardener/cook/editor 
who  can  write  with  crystal  clarity. 
.Serious  consideration  given  only  to  ap¬ 
plications  accomp.anied  by  samples  of 
pulilished  work.  Replies  will  l)e  held 
in  confidence  and  samples  returned. 
Box  92.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PIIOrOGIUPIIY 

PHOTOGRAPHER— Night  side  photo¬ 
grapher  sought  by  40,000  circulation 
Zone  6  offset  daily.  Beat  includes 
siKirts,  color  work.  Box  23,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HEI-P  WANTED 

SYMIlCA  TE^ALEsT^ 

WANTED:  Salesperson,  experienced 
selling  to  syndicates;  sure-fire  feature 
idea.  Commission  basis.  Box  96,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Positions 
Wanted...  ^ 


AimiMSTRAriVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
with  over  2.’>  years  experience  in  all 
I  phases  of  business  management  and  ad- 
I  vertising.  Newspaper,  Radio,  TV  and 
direct  mail  copy  and  proiluct'on.  Ex- 
I  cellent  track  record  and  references 
I  now  running  own  one-man  agency, 
j  Zone  3,  4,  .5  or  6.  Box  82,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
- — Metropolitan  and  medium  size  market 
competitive  exiicrience  for  20  years. 
Budget,  goal,  results  and  team  oriented. 
Good  track  record  with  strong  adminis- 
I  trative,  sales,  marketing  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations  background.  Conveys 
I  quality  in  work  and  personal  Image. 

Seek  to  relocate  In  General  Manager 
,  spot  on  medium  daily  or  as  Ad  Direc- 
i  tor  with  metro  daily.  Age  43.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  confidential.  Box  106. 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  MANAGER  for  7,000  North 
DakoUi  offset  daily.  Individual  to  main¬ 
tain  Compugraphic  E<iuipment.  Must 
lie  able  to  suiiervise,  schedule  and 
assist  with  page  make-up  when  ne¬ 
cessary. 

Write  or  Call 
Dickinson,  Press 
Dickinson,  N.  Dakota  58601 
Phone  (701)  225-8111 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  16.500  cir- 
culation  northwest  newspaper  has  a 
career  position  open  for  an  offset  news-  j 
paper  production  manager.  Individual  ! 
selected  should  have  knowledge  of  off¬ 
set  production  equipment,  ability  to 
set  up  work  (low  and  schedule  pkmIuc- 
tion  and  must  lie  capable  of  continuing 
and  improving  high  standards  of  qiial- 
j  ity.  Our  production  manager  must  be 
alile  to  provide  sol  d  leadership,  manage 
I  complete  composing  and  press  opera¬ 
tions,  which  includes  some  commercial 
printing,  and  keep  costs  to  a  minimum 
without  sacrifice  to  quality.  We  offer 
\  excellent  salary.  Incentives  and  fringe 
I  Iienefits.  An  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer.  If  you  lielieve  your  exiierience  I 
is  in  line  with  the  position  open,  and  | 
feel  you  are  capable  of  effectively  man-  ' 
aging  our  comixis'ng  and  press  opera¬ 
tions,  send  resume  to  William  Briggs, 
Personnel  Dept.,  Walla  Walla  Union- 
Bulletin.  P.  O.  Box  1358,  Walla  Walla, 
Washington  99362. 


SALES 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  J1  million 
j  weekly  frroup.  Work  way  up  thru  ad- 
I  vertisinjr.  14  plus  years  sales  and  man- 
ajjement.  Exiierience  on  daily  (2ftM 
and  Metro)  and  weekly  at  33.  Will 
consiiler  all  hut  prefer  sales  Manage¬ 
ment  or  General  Manafrement.  (ex- 
cludinir  news)  on  larjier  operation. 
Box  78,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  I  oITer  20  years 
eirculation  experience.  10  years  as 
circulation  director  of  morning,  evening 
iin<l  Sunday  cornhos  w  th  outstnnilini? 
reconl  in  oriranizational  nianajrement, 
sales,  promotions  anil  profit  and  loss. 
Desire  or  #2  eircul.ation  executive 
t  position  on  your  larjre  daily:  circiilalion 
'  director  or  ireneral  mannirer  of  your 
medium  sized  operation.  Married,  no 
area  limitations.  Excellent  references. 

I  Box  4397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  a  very 
I  lar^re  Canadian  weekly  prefers  to  iret 
'  back  into  the  daily  field.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Stronj;  on  sales  promotion, 
district  manajrer  traininK  and  carrier 
leadership.  Box  57,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCBT^  CIRCUT.ATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  prefers  Zone  5.  Strong  on  pro¬ 
motion,  service,  and  administration. 
1  Proven  record  with  excellent  rofer- 
i  onces.  Family  man.  Box  72.  Editor  & 
'  Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  circulation  manaprer  seek- 
1  inp  incentive  and  future.  Ape  40. 
Successful  exi>erience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation ;  metro  and  small  papers. 
,  Very  successful  in  convertinp  weeklies 
to  dailies.  Excellent  results,  excellent 
references.  Box  87,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MINDED  Circulation 
Manaper.  Good  orpanizer  and  co«t  sav¬ 
er.  15  years  experience.  Available  Zones 
3,  4,  5,  6.  Box  104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ci.  issiFiun  inyuRTisiNG 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  8  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  mnnapement.  Stronpest  in 
!  auto,  real  estate  accounts  and  promo- 
;  tion.  Set  sales  records  at  2  newspapers. 
I  Seek  challenpe,  growth.  Box  32,  Edi- 
^  tor  &  Publisher. 
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SALES 

PROFESSIONALS 

Due  to  the  strong  acceptance  of 
Hendrix  products,  we  are  expand¬ 
ing  our  nationwide  marketing  or¬ 
ganization.  Experienced  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  needed  for  sev¬ 
eral  locations.  These  professionals 
will  sell  our  entire  product  line  of 
video  display  terminal  systems 
and  OCR’s  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  Send  resume  or  call  Ste¬ 
phen  Silver,  Marketing  Manager. 

(603)  669-9050 

i  HENDRIX 

j  ELECTRONICS.  INCORPORATED 

I  645  MARVEV  RD  MANCHESTER  NM  03103 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVEItTISINC 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


AMBITIOUS  — top  producer — ad  man¬ 
agement — sales  layout  7  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Wish  to  rei<K*ate  in  Area  8  or  9. 
Contact  Itichard  Henson,  T.'IO  Monticello, 
Hacine,  Wise.  53402.  (414)  639-9014. 

AO  DIRECTOR  for  8000  daily  seeks 
ad  management  or  major  account  sales 
IKjs'tion  with  larger,  more  jirogressive  ' 
daily  in  growth  market.  Will  cons  der 
weekly  with  right  oi)i)ortunity.  Phone 
(515)  673-5177. 

AOVEnn'ISTNC,  SALESMAN  in  mld- 
20s,  now  with  weekly,  seeks  ailvance- 
ment  to  larger  newspai>er.  S.'^OOG  mini¬ 
mum.  Highest  references,  willing  work¬ 
er,  Box  (52,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER.  4  years 
highly  competitive  experience,  desires 
ad  opportunity  with  college  news  pub¬ 
lication.  Degree,  Box  24,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  AND  CREATIVE  AD 
MANAGER.  10  years  experience  on 
large  metro  daily.  8  years  department 
.store  promotion.  Strong  on  layout  coj>y 
and  creative  selling,  GcxmI  makeup  and 
protluction  knowledge,  including  Rator 
gravure.  Capable  administrator.  HA  in 
journalism.  I'refer  Zone  2  location. 
Box  83,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MAN.AGER  experienced  in  sales 
training,  market  research  and  major 
account/ contract  advertiser  development 
seeks  growth  opportunity  with  daily 
or  weekly  group.  Large  metro,  small 
daily  and  weekly  background.  College 
grad,  33.  Box  52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FDITORUL 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  RETORTER, 
24,  seeks  job  on  medium-large  daily 
any  location;  B.A,  iVj  years  exiieri- 
ence,  references.  Box  109,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITEIt  -  EDITOR  .  Experi-  ^ 
ence  with  2  national  magazines.  New  ! 
York  City  daily.  Box  26,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher.  j 

AMBITIOUS.  HARDWORKING  re¬ 
cent  BJ  graduate.  Practical  experience 
in  general  ass'gnment  and  feature 
writing  as  well  as  editorial  work.  Seek 
reporting  job  with  aggressive  daily, 
.Any  zone.  Clippings  available.  Box 
108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET'S  PUT  IT  ON  THE  LINE 
There  are  several  of  us  who  through 
no  fault  of  our  own  are  on  a  paper 
that  is  dying  in  spirit  if  not  finan¬ 
cially.  We  don’t  want  good  hunting  or 
fishing  or  a  recreation  area  nearby. 
W'e  want  a  living  wage  for  busting  our 
butts  to  put  out  a  product  we  can  l)e 
proud  of.  In  newspapering  as  in  most 
things  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 
We’ve  got  experienced  city  and  news 
editors,  slotmen,  copy  editors,  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  ready  to  go  to 
work.  If  interested  write  Box  91,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

QUALITY  MEDICAL  W'RITER  with 
metro  pai>er  experience,  also  strong  on 
general  features,  seeks  position.  Box 
64,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  top  back¬ 
ground,  seeks  medium  or  small  daily  or 
weekly  desk-reporting  slot.  Good 
writer,  editor,  48,  Box  27,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR  with  BA  English 
and  over  11  years  in  news  and  PR 
seeks  editorial  spot,  or  other.  Crile 
Bevington,  113  Spring  Valley  Rd., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37214;  or  call  (615) 
889-2834. 

W  ClattWmdp— 

4s  In 

fhn  nnwtpapnr  community 
a$  your  now$papor*s  clossHltds 
aro  In  your  eommunityl 


DESKMAN.  2  years  experience.  Seek 
\>b  on  rim  of  Zone  1  or  2  daily  with 
potential  to  advance.  Can  make  heads 
sparkle,  makeu()  sh'-ne.  BJ,  IT.  of  Mis-  < 
souri.  Box  4388,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

OLD-SCTHCXIL  REPORTER-PHOTOG-  ■ 
RAPHER,  (snoopy,  aggressive),  seeks 
ditto  daily,  any  area.  Dave  Slocum, 
2303  Kaydel  Rd.,  Whittier.  Calif.  (213)  , 
695-4120.  ' 

HARD-HIT'riNG.  accurate,  honest  re-  ' 
porter,  27,  seeks  challenging  position  ■ 
in  big.  medium  city  or  overseas.  4'5  i 
years  total.  3  years  daily  experience.  , 
awards.  Eluent  Spanish.  IxH>king  for  i 
p;\per,  magazine  where  good  craftsman-  i 
ship  is  a  must  and  the  goal  is  public 
service.  Box  63,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  28.  sin¬ 
gle,  presently  bureau  chief  with  45,000  ' 
PM  daily.  MS  J-School,  3  years  ex-  i 
perience.  Seek  change  of  scene.  Box  17, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

TOKYO-BASED  foreign  correspondent, 

6  years  print/electronic  media:  wish 
new  ass'gnment.  Write  CPO  Box  1061, 
Tokyo,  100  Japan. 

GIVE  ME  A  BREAK 
I  Dedicated  reporter,  28.  BA  Political 
I  Science.  7  months  intensive  exper'ence  | 
with  a  lyondon  news  service  court  re- 
I  porting  for  England’s  top  papers,  wants 
I  to  continue  career  in  own  country. 

Seeking  beat  or  general  assignment 
j  spot  on  tlaily  or  top-notch  weekly  any 
I  Zone.  E’ntry  level  considered.  Now  in  | 

I  West.  Reference  available.  Box  49,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher.  1 

!  ■■-■■■  -  ' 

FORMER  TRADE  PUBLICATION  as-  | 

I  sociate  ed'tor/photographer  (5^5  years)  ! 

I  w’ith  new’spaper  and  state  public  rela-  I 
I  tions  background  seeks  position  with  ' 
j  magazine,  newspaper  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm.  Zones  8,  9,  5.  Box  54,  Edi-  , 
tor  &  Publisher,  i 

I  -  I 

j  NEED  SOMEONE  who  can  do  bright  I 
I  layout,  write  crisp  heads,  do  pasteup 
1  and  cover  all  phases  of  new’sroom  ?  5  ! 

I  years  experience,  any  Zone.  Box  44,  i 
I  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

I  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  EDITOR.  ! 
26,  BA,  with  3Vj  years  on  award-  i 
winning  Air  Force  base  newspaper,  in- 
chuling  10  months  as  editor.  Write 
with  flair,  sound  in  fun«lamentals.  ; 
Sei*k  position  as  reporter  in  any  Zone.  i 
Box  36,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

FAIR,  FAT  AND  PUSHIN’  50  Hut  ; 
I  combine  the  wisdom  of  half-century  ' 
(22  in  sports  writing)  with  enthusiasm 
you’d  love  in  a  20-year-old.  A  real  go-  : 
getter  who  can  write  what  he  d  gs  up. 
Have  covered  all  sports — best  in  pro 
football,  hockey — and  done  columns, 
layouts.  Prefer  Areas  I,  2,  3,  but  will 
ctinsider  good  oilers  in  others.  Not 
cheap,  but  won’t  break  you.  Box  41, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  5  years  experience 
all  aspects  of  new’sroom,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Zones  4.  8  or  9.  Box  40, 

:  Editor  &  Publisher. 

:  BRIGHT  CCypY:  Energetic  feature, 

'  arts  writer  with  wide-ranging  experi¬ 
ence  on  35,000  circulation  daily  and 
j  Sunday.  *72  Journalism  BA  and  intern- 
I  ship  on  national  magazine.  Expert  at 
I  profiles,  but  can  handle  hard  news.  All 
I  Zones.  Box  39.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  WRITER/EDITOR/PR:  12  years  in 
j  corporate  communications,  public  re¬ 
lations,  trade  magazine,  newspai>er. 
Also  skilled  in  photography  layout,  de- 
I  sign.  Poised,  articulate.  New  York  City 
I  or  Houston.  Box  38,  Bkiitor  A  Publisher. 

HAVE  HAD  THE  BEST  TEACHER— 
experience — in  all  facets  of  Journalism. 
At  35  seeking  New  York  City  desk¬ 
reporting,  rewrite  or  PR  spot.  Box  60, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  41,  experience  top  metro  and 
community  dailies  seeks  eilitorship  of 
small,  medium  paper  in  Zones  6,  7,  8, 

I  9.  Award  winner,  conscientious,  com- 
i  petent.  Box  73,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I’VE  RUN  stair  of  50.  Seek  top  edi-  HELP!  My  wife  is  sick  of  seeing  me 
torial  spot.  me<lium,  small  daily.  Civic-  around  the  house.  THE  ECONOMY 


mimled.  enterprising.  Box  65,  Editor  GOT  ME.  Won’t  someone  hire  a  hard- 

&  Publisher.  working  reiK)rter/deskman/sportswrit- 

- ^ ^ - - -  er,  25,  married,  no  kids.  HA.  w  th  ex- 

REPORTER,  2Lj  years  exi)erience,  J-  perience  on  weekly  and  daily  papers, 

degree,  goo<l  writer,  versatile.  Zones  Will  relocate  any  Zone.  Box  86,  Editor 

5,  1  and  2.  Box  67,  Editor  A  Publisher.  &  Publisher. 


SPOirrs  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Daily  or  weekly. 
Experienced.  Box  4092,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

1975  MAY  (iR.AI)  seeks  reporting  spot 
with  <laily  or  wire  service  Zones  I.  2. 
r»  or  9.  3  years  exi>erience  with  large 
daily.  Box  438  4,  E’ditor  A  Piihlisher. 

SEEK  A  SEASONED  e<litor/ writer? 
Try  me.  Not  looking?  You’ll  want  to 
lake  a  look  at  my  credent'als  anyway. 
No  editorial  job  1  haven’t  done.  Box 
1  4389,  Etlitor  A  Publisher. 

!  .AWARD-WINNING  WRITETt  seeks  job 
in/(?hicago.  4L5  years  experience  on 
medium/  and  big  dailies.  MS  journal¬ 
ism.  Box  89,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  WILDLIFE  PHOTOG-WRITER  TEAM 
seeking  continuing  assignments  with  es- 
'  tahiished  puhlicat  ons.  Domestic  or  for¬ 
eign.  Box  88,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CO'py  EDITOR,  25,  wire-cTy  desk  ex- 
I>erience  on  two  70,000  dailies,  desires 
change.  Add  media  considereil.  Any 
Zone.  Box  76,  EAlitor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER/ PHOTOGRAPHER  MS 
Journalism.  Experience  on  New  York 
weekly.  Now  shooting  for  National  TV 
Magazine.  .All  Zones  go.  Box  77,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

THETE  MUST  BE  A  STABLE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  OUT  THERE  SOMEWHERE. 
Due  to  management  turmoil  and  change, 
sports  editor  of  12M  6-day  daily  Zone 
3  is  out  of  job.  Looking  for  sports 
staff  si)ot  with  stable  medium-young, 
college  graduate.  Box  79.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER — Talented,  aggres¬ 
sive  April  communications  grad  seeks 
daily  experience.  Will  relocate.  3 
summers  on  daily  sports  desks.  Cur¬ 
rently  editor  of  college  bi-weekly.  Some 
freelance  work.  Can  handle  i>ee-wees 
to  pros.  Very  strong  on  ft'atures.  res¬ 
ume  and  clips  available.  Box  81,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor/  col¬ 
umnist  of  Southern  California  daily 
i  READY  for  new  challenge.  4  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  offset  news¬ 
paper  protluction  and  photography.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  published  novelist,  with 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  news  anil  sportswrit- 
ing  awanis.  Will  consider  ANY  offer. 
Box  107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ WRITER  offers  skills  honed 
by  long  trade  magazine  experience  and 
enthus  asm  for  print.  Ext>ert  with 
technical  material  but  can  handle  all 
subjects  and  all  editing  tasks  from 
planning  to  layout.  Prefer  East  Coast, 
Box  90,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDICAL-SCIENCE  WRITER— MSJ 
gra<l.  4  years  varied  experience,  seeks 
new’  pos  tion  any  Zone.  Contact  Alton 
Marsh,  4813  Westmar  Ter.,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40222. 

EDITOR,  versatde  15-year  pro.  J-grad. 
Tight  organization,  crisp  editing,  sharp 
heads,  readable  layouts.  Prefer  medium- 
small  PM  daily.  Box  99,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TURF'  WRITER  seeks  position  any 
zone.  Know’  horse  racing  inside  out. 
Daryl  Farnsworth,  808  Ft.  Stockton 
Dr.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92103  or  call 
(714)  291-7166. 

HIRE  MB — get  a  young  reporter  with 
practical  but  mostly  unsalaried  expe¬ 
rience  in  news  and  features.  I’ve  got 
the  nerve  to  ask  the  tough  questions 
and  the  skill  to  write  the  answers,  get 
me  quick  before  your  competition  does. 
Box  101,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


FRi:/:r  i  \(  /•: 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT, 
wide  contacts,  fully  credentialed,  avail¬ 
able  for  features,  interpretative  eco¬ 
nomic-political  column  on  retainer  ba¬ 
sis.  Box  85,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 

WRITING  AND  EDITING  assignments 
accepted.  New’  York- Westchester  area. 
Naomi  Matusow’,  12  Upland  Lane.  Ar- 
monk,  N.Y.  10504.  (914)  273-3562. 


RRODIJCTIO^ 

FORMER  CUTLER-HAMMER  field 
serviceman  seeks  position  in  production 
or  maintenance,  or  combination.  Not 
afraid  of  w’ork  or  responsibility.  Short 
term  mailroom  installations  including 
stackers,  startups  considered.  C.  Story, 
6217  N.  7th  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Ariz,  85013. 
Ph :  (602)  277-4611.  Thank  you! 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT— Tn- 

depth  experience  in  hot  type,  cold  type 
,  in  letterpress,  offset  and  lettorllex  op- 
i  erations.  Box  97,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
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Seib  is  his  name; 
News  is  his  game 

By  1.  William  Hill 

To  paraphrase  the  humorist  Ed  Howe 
— ‘‘When  a  newspaiier  tries  itself,  the 
verdict  is  usually  in  its  favor.”  But  not 
always.  Take  the  four  years  at  the  U’as/i- 
inytoH  Post  since  that  newspaper  decided 
on  its  own  particular  kind  of  hair-shirt  — 
a  critical  ombudsman. 

Here  you  have  intensive  self-criticism 
at  work  and,  to  all  appearances,  success¬ 
fully. 

Durinjr  the  four  years,  the  Post  has  had 
four  ombudsmen:  Richard  Harwood,  Ben 
Baprdikian,  Robert  C.  Maynard  and — since 
November  18 — Charles  B.  Seib,  a  former 
manapin}?  editor  of  the  Post’s  evening 
I’ival,  the  WosJihiyton  Stnr-\eu's. 

The  other  afternoon  Seib  sat  in  a  book 
and  newspaper  cluttered  office  and  talked 
of  his  job.  Whether  his  office  is  the  kind 
an  omlnidsman  should  have,  Seib’s  not 
sure.  .4s  it  is,  he  looks  out  through  one 
glass  wall  onto  the  Post’s  low-ceilinged 
newsroom,  one  lit  to  sun-on-snow  bright¬ 
ness  and  seemingly  as  big  as  a  city  block. 

‘‘It  may  be  that  the  ombudsman  should 
be  on  a  different  floor  from  newsroom 
colleagues,”  Seib  said.  “Or  perhaps  in  a 
different  building.  Newsmen  are  my 
friends  and  associates  but  I  don’t  realty 
work  with  them.  .4s  ombudsman,  I  don’t 
really  work  for  the  Post,  although  the 
I’ost  pays  my  salary.  1  have  to  make  my¬ 
self  constantly  remember  that  I’m  inde- 
)iondent,  that  I’m  the  working  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  reader.” 

.4s  associate  editor/ombudsman,  Seib 
said  he  sees  himself  having  three  areas 
of  activity. 

“First  is  internal  criticism,”  Seib  said. 

“This  consists  of  memos  and  I’ve  written 
a  batch  of  them  —  one  and  sometimes  two 
daily.  .Some  are  catch-alls  and  have  more 
than  one  item  in  them.  I  go  through  the 
pajier  and  make  judgments,  either  good 
or  bad.  but  my  own  reader  representative 
judgments,  on  matters  of  fairness,  bal¬ 
ance,  or  just  presentation  in  general.  I 
don’t  limit  myself  to  whether  we  fairly 
presented  something  or  unfairly  treated 
somebody.  If  you  are  representing  the 
reader,  you  set  down  anything  that  would 
make  the  Post  a  better  newspaper.  So,  if 
I  see  what  I  consider  to  be  an  inadequate 
treatment  of  a  story,  and  it  doesn’t  have 
to  deal  with  some  great  issue,  I  just  say 
a  good  newspaper  would  have  had  it. 

Copies  of  these  memos  go  to  executive 
editor  Ben  Bradlee  and  managing  editor 
Howard  Simons.  There  is  also  a  file  of 
the  memos  kept  for  any  member  of  the 
staff  to  look  at  if  he  chooses.” 

“Do  the  memos  produce  any  action?” 

Seib  was  asked. 

“For  the  answer  to  that,  why  don’t  you 
ask  Bradlee  or  Simons?”  Seib  suggested. 

Bradlee  was  tied  up  with  Hollywood 
representatives  discussing  the  movie  ver¬ 
sion  of  “.411  The  President’s  Men,”  the 
book  by  the  Post’s  Watergate  investiga¬ 
tors,  Carl  Bernstein  and  Robert  Wood¬ 
ward.  Howard  Simons  was  happy  to  talk 
about  the  critical  memos. 
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Charles  B.  Seib 

“They  have  considerable  impact,” 
Simons  said.  “When  the  executive  editor 
or  myself  gets  them,  we  often  sit  down 
with  whatever  editor  is  concerned,  talk 
over  Seib’s  criticisms,  and  decide  what 
action  should  be  taken.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  them,  we  encourage  the  editor 
involved  to  show  the  memo  to  whatever 
staff  member  may  be  concerned.” 

Seib  told  Editor  &  Pi  ui.ishkr  the  sec¬ 
ond  area  of  his  activity  has  to  do  with 
writing  an  occasional  article  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  one  that  appears  under  the 
regular  title  of  “The  News  Business.” 

“One  rea.son  for  doing  this  is  because 
of  the  public’s  interest  in  the  i)ress  and 
the  public  desire  to  know  more  al>out  it. 
So  far,  I’ve  written  four  of  those  articles. 
The  first  was  on  a  newspaper’s  problems 
of  i)ro])er  morality,  the  second  on  the 
unfortunate  exi)erience  of  Secretary  of 
.Vgriculture  Butz  when  he  tried  to  tell  a 
humorous  story  involving  the  Pope,  the 
third  on  Walter  Lippman  and  the  fourth 


on  the  ethics  of  columnists. 

“My  third  area  of  activity  is  dealing 
with  the  public.  Sometimes  I  even  have  to 
trouble-shoot  .somebody’s  i)roblem  over 
getting  the  new.spaper,  but  usually  it’s 
something  more  generally  important. 
Each  week  I  get  15  to  20  letters  and 
about  the  same  number  of  phone  calls 
from  readers,  most  of  them  with  com¬ 
plaints  or  suggestions  about  the  content 
of  the  Post.  Sometimes  these  calls  pro¬ 
vide  material  for  one  of  the  critical 
memos. 

“Usually,  however  the  memos  deal  with 
things  that  show  trends  of  weakness,  or 
flaws  in  procedures.” 

“Where  do  you  go  from  here?”  Seib 
was  asked.  “What  is  your  goal  now,  your 
ambition?  At  the  Star-News  you  were 
boss  of  more  than  250  employees.  Don’t 
you  feel  sort  of  out  in  left  field?” 

Seib  thought  a  moment.  “The  fact  is,” 
he  said,  “at  my  age  (55),  I  was  growing 
tired  of  playing  nursemaid  to  so  many 
other  people.  I  was  thinking  of  asking 
for  a  sabbatical  from  The  Star-News  to 
seek  a  grant  that  would  enable  me  to 
write  a  book  about  newspapers  and  news 
work.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  role 
of  the  press  in  our  system  and  I  wanted 
to  step  back  into  a  position  where  I  could 
take  a  broad  look  at  the  business. 

“Then  Ben  Bradlee  happened  to  call  and 
we  had  a  talk.  He  said  that,  during  all 
the  financial  troubles  of  the  Star-News, 
if  I  ever  felt  uncomfortable  to  get  in 
touch  with  him  about  doing  this  ombuds¬ 
man  thing.  He  hit  a  nerve.  He  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  same  type  of  thing  I  longed 
to  do  and  I  couldn’t  resist  the  idea, 
especially  with  a  five-year  contract  to 
make  up  for  the  security  I’d  be  losing 
after  working  20  years  with  The  Star 
News. 

“But  you  asked  about  my  goal,  my 
ambition.  As  I  said,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  newspapers  and  newspaper  repoi’t- 
ers.  What  I’d  really  like  to  do  would  be 
a  weekly  column  on  newspapers  in  gen- 
eial,  not  just  the  Post,  something  wherein 
I  could  do  my  bit  for  the  industry.  The 
interest  is  thei’e.  Right  now,  for  instance, 
I  have  a  date  to  talk  about  all  this  before 
students  at  American  University.  Then, 
too,  the  bock  the  Post  has  published  on 
the  work  of  previous  ombudsmen  —  it’s 
being  adopted  by  more  and  more  college 
journalism  teachers  as  a  textbook.  It’s 
called  ‘Of  the  Press,  by  the  Press,  for  the 
Press  (and  Others,  too.)’” 
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Chemco’s  News-Pcigers 

Two  new,  completely  automatic,  roll-film  cameras  that 
produce  more  than  three  full-page  negatives  a  minute. 


Chemco’s  New-Pager  11,  right/angle  camera  with  image  reverser, 
for  letterpress  negatives  without  “shooting  through  the  back  of  the  film!’ 


Both  News-Pager  Cameras  have  these  special  features: 


With  the  economics  of  the 
newspaper  industry  clearly  in 
focus,  Chemco's  News-Pager  1 
and  News-Pager  II  cameras 
offer  many  important  advan¬ 
tages. 

News-Pager  I  is  a  traditionar'in- 
line"  camera  with  a  Chemco  film 
transport  for  feeding  a  processor. 

The  News-Pager  II  is  a  right- 
angle  camera  and  transport,  with 
image  reverser  for  letterpress  nega¬ 
tives.  Either  camera  allows  an 
operator  to  make  full-page  nega¬ 
tives  without  moving  from  the 
copyboard  controls.  When  the  copy- 
board  is  reloaded  and  released, 
film  IS  automatically  exposed, 
transported  to  processor,  developed 
and  dried. 

Chemco  designed  the  News-Pagers 
after  listening  to  newspapermen. 
You  told  us  what  you  wanted,  and 
Chemco  came  up  with  the  News- 
Pager.  We'd  be  glad  to  tell  you  the 
full  story.  Contact  your  local  Chem- 
coman.  Or  write  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  Co.,  Div.  Powers  Chemco, 
Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  f  1 542. 


News-Pager  I,  the  in-line 
camera  for  fastest  copy-to- 
negative-to-plate  time. 


One-Roll  Film  size  and  capacity  up  to 
24  inches  by  400  ft.  long. 

30  X  30  Copyboard. 

Automatic  full-cycling  copyboard. 

Eight  1,000  Watt  Halogen  Shadowless 
Lamps  for  shorter  exposure  time  and 
minimum  opoquing. 

Compatible  with  all  automatic  film 
processors. 

Chemco  Register  Drill  System  matched 
to  your  press  plate  (optional). 


Copyboard  Register 

pins  for  blue-line  paste-up  (optional). 

Integrator  Light  Time  Exposure. 

Proven  Chemco  Film  Transport  System. 
Modular  Darkroom  with  vent  and  safelight. 
Drop-back  vacuum  board  for  cut  film  use. 
SQU-7  Squeeze  Lens  (optional). 
Transluminator  (optional). 

Installation  by  Chemco's  expert  equipment 
service  technicians,  roll-film  specialists. 


Leader  in 

Automated 

Negative 

Making 


Still  time  to 
enter  $1500 
V^lk^  Stone 
competition  lor 
editiml  writing 


February  1  is  the  postmark  deadline  for  the  second 
annual  Walker  Stone  Awards  for  Editorial  Writing. 
Named  for  the  late  editor-in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  president  of  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  the  yardstick  for  judging  is: 

For  general  excellence ...  to  include: 

. . .  the  forcefulness  of  writing  to  a  purpose 
. . .  effectiveness  as  measured  by  results 
. . .  importance  of  the  expression  in  the  public 
interest 

ENTRANTS  ARE  TO  PROVIDE  THE  BACK¬ 
GROUND  NECESSARY  FOR  JUDGING  THE 
ABOVE  QUALITIES 

Any  newspaperman  or  woman  in  the  United  States  and 
its  territories  is  eligible,  and  a  first  prize  of  $1000  and  a 
certificate,  and  an  honorable  mention  prize  of  $500, 
will  be  awarded.  Submitted  material  must  have  been 
published  in  a  newspaper  in  1974. 


The  Stone  Awards  require  no  entry  blank.  Nomina¬ 
tions  are  made  by  sending  a  sponsoring  letter,  and 
a  portfolio  of  the  nominee's  work  mounted  in  some 
manner,  to  Walker  Stone  Awards,  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Entries  must  be  received  within  eight  days  after  the 
postmark  deadline.  Work  published  in  magazines  and 
periodicals  is  not  eligible,  and  entries  become  property 
of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Top  prize  winner  in  last  year's  Stone  Awards  was 
Michael  Pakenham,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Runnerup 
prize  went  to  Don  O.  Noel  Jr.,  The  Hartford  Times. 

Judging  will  again  be  by  a  panel  selected  and  super¬ 
vised  by  the  School  of  Journalism,  Oklahoma  State 
University,  Walker  Stone's  alma  mater. 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 


200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.V'.  UK)  17 


